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hIGURE 1. SHADWELL: BRICK CELLAR AND STEPS 





hiGURE 2. SHADWELL: BRICK CELLAR AND STEPS 
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Jefferson, writing his autobiography in 1821, stated that his 
father “settled on the lands I still own, called Shadwell... . the 
third or fourth settler, about the year 1737, of the part of the county 
in which I live.” Peter Jefferson had patented in 1735 a tract of a 
thousand acres on the south side of the Rivanna including the 
mountain later called Monticello, and on May 18, 1736, acquired 
of William Randolph, by the famous punchbowl deed,’ two hun- 
dred acres on the north side, the tract later called Shadwell, to 
which he added 200 additional acres by purchase from Randolph 
in 1741. 

Peter Jefferson married, in October 1739, Jane Randolph, cousin 
of William and daughter of Isham Randolph, of “Dungeness,” 
Goochland County, who left her £200, “if my estate will raise so 
much,” on his death in 1742. Two daughters were born to Peter and 
Jane Jefferson and then their son Thomas Jefferson was “Born 
April 2d 1743, O. S.,” according to the inscription he wrote for 
his tombstone—i.e., April 13, New Style. 

Thomas Jefferson, in the passages quoted, does not explicitly 
state that he was born at Shadwell, but clearly it was his full belief 
that this was the case, and that his father had “settled” and was 
living on the property even before his marriage. Jefferson’s mother 
who lived until 1776, would surely have told him, and George 


1Goochland County records, Book 2, page 222. 
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Tucker, Jefferson’s first biographer, who knew him for many years, 
states that he was born at Shadwell. So far as I know it has never 
been doubted by anyone until very lately, when a suggestion has 
been made that he was born at Tufton, one of the farms on the 
south bank of the Rivanna River adjoining Monticello. Actually 
Tufton, according to Jefferson’s hand roll in his Farm Book, was 
not patented by Peter Jefferson until September 10, 1755, twelve 
years after Thomas Jefferson was born.? There is no reason what- 
ever to doubt that Jefferson was born at Shadwell. 

Peter Jefferson’s account book, preserved by the Huntington 
Library, (San Marino, California), is silent on any building at 
Shadwell during the early years of his occupancy, which must 
thus have been done by his own servants or slaves. From 1745 to 
1752 he lived with his family at Tuckahoe, in charge of his young 
kinsman and ward, Thomas Mann Randolph. In the year 1753, 
after his return to Shadwell, his accounts show many entries for 
payment to a certain John Biswell. They include : 


By 517 yards of Lathes 3 farthings pr. yard £ 1-12- 4 
By mill fraim & plank, as he says 1954 3-12- 
By his 16th part of Limestone House building 1- 6- 
By hewing sills & Posts for Porches 112 ft @ 5 fa - 5-7 
By 40 days work on the Mill @ 2/6 5- 5- 
By shelter over the oven 7- 6 
By moving the stable & finishing a Porch - 3- 
By getting and nailing on 400 sap shingles on 3 

small houses 1-10- 
By getting door cases and steps for cellar - 2- 6 
By sawing 175 foot scantling for dormons [dormers] - 7-10 
By Lyning Stable 2/ mending Hen house - 5- 
By Hewing sills for Dwelling house l- - 


At this time, we see, a wooden dwelling house was being either 
built or enlarged, and outbuildings were increasing in number. 
After Peter Jefferson’s death in 1757 there are entries in the ac- 
counts of John Harvie, his principal executor, of glass for several 
windows. 

The house at Shadwell was burned on February 1, 1770, with 
the destruction, as he wrote, of most of Thomas Jefferson’s books 
and papers. Although he had commenced building at Monticello 
in the fall of 1769, it was not until October 1770 that he was able 
to accommodate himself there in an outbuilding of one room, merely 


2This is confirmed by the plat on file at the Albemarle County court house. 
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as bachelor quarters. His mother, his unmarried sisters Elizabeth 
and Anna, and his brother Randolph, apparently continued to live 
in some of the plantation buildings at Shadwell. Even after Jef- 
ferson’s marriage on New Year’s Day 1772, it took until the end 
of 1774 before more than one room of the main house at Mon- 
ticello was habitable, and, so far as we know, his mother and her 
family remained at Shadwell until her death in February 1776. 
Elizabeth Jefferson died in 1774, Randolph Jefferson went away 
to college, later married and settled in Fluvanna County. Appar- 
ently Shadwell was uninhabited except by field hands and over- 
seers during the later years of the 18th century. 

A new period of occupation of the site is evidenced by a memo- 
randum of Jefferson’s account with Craven Peyton regarding a 
“lease of Shadwell.’’* The first two items are: 

1800. By half the expenses of repairing the East end 

of Dwelling house £ 21-17-3 
By do. building the West end £ 24- 7-6 

Jefferson’s pocket account book for 1800 unfortunately gives 
us no further light on this building operation, which was doubtless 
carried out by the same workmen who were on his payroll for 
building at Monticello. One might well suppose from the wording 
that this was a rebuilding and enlarging of the ruined house of 
Peter Jefferson. If so, it vanished again before 1851, as we shall 


see. 

The Peyton lease was terminated in 1813, in which year Jeffer- 
son deeded 775 acres at Shadwell (except for 25 acres around the 
mill) to his grandson Thomas Jefferson Randolph (Albemarle 
County records, Deed Book 19:155). He was to marry in 1815, 
and received in that year an additional 400 acres from his father, 
Thomas Mann Randolph’s adjoining plantation of Edgehill (bid. 
Deed Book 19:332). In 1869 Thomas Jefferson Randolph deeded 
the Shadwell tract to his son Thomas Jefferson Randolph, Jr. (/bid. 


Deed Book 64:259). 


3Jefferson Papers (Massachusetts Historical Society) folder for 1813, pub- 
lished by Kimball: Thomas Jefferson, Architect, 1916, page 174. H. S, Ran- 
dall’s statement in his Life of Jefferson, 185, vol. I, page 3, that the “house 
was never rebuilt,” would seem to yield to this statement. In Jefferson's 
pocket account book we find an item before the rebuilding, Aug. 12, 1800 
“rec'd of Wm. Page 26/3 in full of rent of Shadwell last year.” This could 
have been merely for farming it. 
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While Thomas Jefferson Randolph, the elder, thus owned Shad- 
well for a long period, it is not known that he ever lived on the 
property. Records of the place of birth of his children* show that 
the eldest was born in 1810 in the Governor’s House, in Richmond; 
the second in 1817 at Mrs. Randolph’s mother’s house, Mount War- 
ren in Albemarle; the third in 1818, at the Wyatts’ house in North 
Milton; and the three following, born in 1820, 1822, and 1826, at 
Tufton. From 1828, the year of Thomas Mann Randolph’s death, 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph’s subsequent children were born at 
Edgehill, where he continued to reside until his death in 1875. 

His daughter Cary Ann Nicholas Randolph married, in 1840, 
Frank G. Ruffin, who built at the base of the mountain, across the 
road from old Shadwell, a brick house’ for which the name of Shad- 
well was adopted. It is traditionally believed that the stone founda- 
tion of a bank-barn, of which remains exist near the entrance of 
the new place, was built with stone from the old. This house, after 
the death of Col. Ruffin, was acquired by Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph, Jr., and it was in this house that he was living when, in a 
mortgage of 1867 on the old Shadwell property (/bid. Deed Book 
62:319), it was described as “occupied” by the said Randolph. 

In 1879 Downing L. Smith purchased 229 acres comprising the 
heart of the old Shadwell tract (Jbid., Deed Book 74:520) ; and 
here he erected a two-story frame dwelling, which was veneered in 
brick about 1900 and became the rear wing of the present large 
house. 

The important three-volume work The Life of Thomas Jefferson, 
written and published in 1858, by Henry S. Randall, has been the 
source of most statements regarding Shadwell. Randall had access 
to all the family papers and had the help of Jefferson’s surviving 
grandchildren, none of whom had been born until over twenty 
years after the burning of Jefferson’s birthplace. He wrote: 

“A little more than a mile from its eastern outlet [of the 
Rivanna gap through the Southwest Mountains], on one of 
those gentle swells into which the river banks are here every- 
where broken—in the midst of a now cultivated field—stand 


two plane and two locust trees; and hard by is (or was in 
1851) a cavity, nearly filled by the plow, indicating to the 


4Jefferson Randolph Kean: “The Jefferson Randolphs of Edgehill” in 
Annual Report of the Monticello Association, 1931, page 11. 

5Cf. E. C. Mead: “Shadwell the Second,” pp. 63-64 in his Historic Homes 
of the Southwest Mountains, 1899. 
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passer, by bits of broken bricks and plaster, and remnants 
of chimney-stones, fire-cracker and vitrified, which lay in 
and about it, that here had once been the cellar of a human 
habitation. A Virginia farm-house formerly occupied the 
site. It was of a story and a half in height; had the four 
spacious ground rooms and hall, with garret chambers above, 
common in those structures a hundred years since; and also 
the usual huge outside chimneys, planted against the gable 
like Gothic buttresses, but massive enough, had such been 
their use, to support the walls of a cathedral, instead of those 
of a low wooden cottage. In that house was born Thomas 
Jefferson ; the plane and locust trees were planted by his hand 
on his twenty-first birthday.’’® 

By 1871, when Jefferson’s great-granddaughter, Sarah Nicholas 
Randolph, wrote her Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson, largely 
dependent on Randall, her statement regarding the trees was: “A 
few aged locust-trees are still left to mark the place, and two or 
three sycamores (planes) stretch out their long majestic arms 
over the .... silent pasture... . undisturbed by the proximity of 
any building. The trees are all that is left of an avenue planted by 
him on his twenty-first birthday.” 

In 1926 the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation erected a 
small monument on the Shadwell property at the supposed site 
of the birthplace, near a small depression at the foot of an old twin 
locust tree. Judge Lemuel F. Smith, a son of Downing Smith, born 
on the place, has been kind enough to reply as follows to my ques- 
tion as to how the location was determined : 


“Regarding the monument: There was no building or 
visible remains of any building as far back as | can remem- 
ber (about 1894). There were no signs of a building. The 
sole building on the place in 1872 was a tobacco house on 
the road at the west end. 

“The site of the monument was arrived at in the follow- 
ing: My mother (born 1852) located it on the statement of 
Miss Carrie Randolph. Miss Randolph was a daughter of Col. 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph (grandson of Jefferson). Miss 
Randolph died about 1896. Two opportunities for error were 
present (1) My mother may have been in error as to the 
identity of the exact location and (2) Miss Randolph may 
have been in error. 

“When my father built about 1874 [1879], he was then 
of the opinion that the site of the monument was the approxi- 
mate location of the house.”’ 


6Randall : Life, vol. I, pages 2-3. 
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So the tradition. 


The land at Shadwell has the formation characteristic of the sites 
at the foot of the Southwest mountains, with a gentle ridge parallel 
to them, here overlooking low grounds along the Rivanna toward 
the south. The modern buildings stand on the flat top of this ridge. 
The monument of 1926 is on the slope about 200 feet to the north- 
east of the dwelling house. The soil is the red clay of the Piedmont, 
almost devoid of any stones. Outside the modern home-lot the fields 
have been plowed and cultivated for many years until recently, de- 
stroying any surface evidence visible from the ground, and oc- 
casionally mingling modern refuse with earlier remains. 

In 1941 the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation, with the 
very generous consent of the Smith family, undertook systematic 
excavation on the site under the general direction of the writer. Mil- 
ton L. Grigg, architect, a member of the Restoration Committee of 
the Foundation, kindly undertook the immediate oversight of the 
work. He was assisted by William Hale of his office, who prepared 
the final drawings of the excavations and remains for record, Jack 
Ripley, the experienced foreman who had done similar work at 
Monticello, had charge of the digging. Aerial observation was also 
made by Mr. Grigg through the kindness of Lieutenant Richard 
Hale, U. S. Army Air Corps, who piloted his private plane for the 
purpose, but the season was not favorable to revelations through dif- 
ference of vegetation, and so on. The ceramic finds were classified 
and identified at the Philadelphia Museum of Art by Joan Prentice, 
Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts, with the collaboration, for 
the few oriental wares, of Jean Lee, Assistant Curator of Eastern 
Art. 

Trenching was begun in the neighborhood of the monument 
erected in 1926. No defined traces of any walls or foundations were 
found in this area, and very few artifacts. On the surface at the foot 
of the twin locust was a loose pile of few broken brick. Thirty feet 
northwest of the monument, at a depth of two feet, was one square 
hand-headed nail. Ten feet south of the monument, at a depth of 
three feet, were two nails and the remnant of an iron hook with a 
machine thread. Twenty-five feet further in this direction were 
found three pieces of metal, one a harness accessory, one a small 
narrow saw-blade. None of these items was unequivocally of a date 
prior to 1800. It shortly became evident that most of the subsoil in 
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this general area had never previously been disturbed. Accordingly 
after these finds had been plotted on the plans, operations were trans- 
ferred elsewhere. 


Trenching on the ridge east of the modern dwelling was almost 
at once rewarded by discovery of an early brick foundation (A in 
Figure 5) of the existence of which the modern occupants had had 
no suspicion (Figures 1 and 2). Within a rectangle of brick walls, 
measuring 29’ 8” by 16’ 6” inside, a brick-and-a-half thick, was 
the débris of a brick superstructure, once plastered internally, ap- 
parently destroyed by fire, as was evidenced by some blackening of 
the brick and by a number of charcoal remains of wood. This area 
was entirely laid bare (Figures 1 and 2), producing many hand- 
headed nails, one or two hand-wrought strap hinges and one large 
HL hinge. In the middle of the eastern side of this foundation, brick 
steps led down between cheek walls to a smooth basement floor of 
beaten clay. These steps had had nosings of wood, as frequently 
found in early eighteenth-century Williamsburg. The bricks aver- 
aged 8” x 4” x 2” (with a few of extreme thickness, up to 334”) 
crudely moulded, very similar to those used in older portions of 
Viewmont, near Carter’s Bridge, the home of Peter Jefferson’s 
friend and collaborator Joshua Fry, who settled in Albemarle just 
about the same year of 1737. There were also, as then commonly in 
Williamsburg, certain square clay tile, the length of a brick, one of 
which appears prominently in the foreground of our photograph. 

Two points regarding this foundation are of particular interest : 
(1) its orientation, with the length almost exactly north and south, 
i.e., the building not facing south as was then almost universal in a 
Virginia dwelling house; (2) the absence of any trace of a founda- 
tion for a chimney, either on the center or at the end. It is thus 
probable that this foundation can only have been that of an out- 
building, not that of the mansion house itself. 


There was, accordingly, hope of finding the site of the mansion 
house either to the east or to the west of this large outbuilding. To 
the west, at a distance of 21 feet along the same southern line, were 
uncovered small remains of the walls of a stone cellar, 14’ 11%” by 


13’ 1” internally, with walls about 18” thick (B in Figure 5). 
The stone cellar (Figure 3), within the remains of the walls, con- 


tained no brick or stone debris, and the earth with which it had been 
filled in was not stratified. Here again there were many hand-headed 
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nails, one iron sash-cord pulley and one iron key which could well be 
of a period around 1800. 


The existence of this foundation had been known to the Smith 
family, as it had been encountered in digging holes for the support- 
ing piers of the modern frame structure adjoining. At the north- 
western corner of this stone cellar were the remains of stone steps 
three feet wide. These ran down from the west, outside the cellar 
area, into its northwest corner, their northern cheek wall continuing 
the north wall of the cellar proper. No surviving trace of any chim- 
ney was found in any relation to this foundation, which, however, 
had been robbed of its stone to a point well below the present sur- 
face of the ground. 


It was common enough, of course, for a house of two rooms and 
a half to have a cellar only under one of these rooms. In this case, 
in view of the position of the cellar steps, the building could only 
have extended toward the west. Excavations there, between the 
modern shed and the main modern dwelling house, revealed no fur- 
ther foundations, though there were a number of artifacts some dis- 
tance below ground. 

At distances of 94 and 111 feet respectively, east of the eastern 
wall of foundation (A in Figure 5) were found two small square 
brick foundations, parallel with those of the major buildings and 
with their centers seven feet back from the line of the southern face 
of the main buildings. One of these (Figure +) appeared to have 
been a hearth definitely hollowed at the top, without any superstruc- 
ture; of the other scarcely more was left than a loose base. The for- 
mer was apparently the central hearth or oven of a smoke or bake 
house, as the other may also have been. Both were obviously at the 
center of square wooden structures, of which no trace of outer walls 
remained. These structures, if they were 14 feet on a side, would 
have lined up exactly with the southern face of the larger buildings 
of the group. May not one of these structures well have been the 
“shelter over the oven” built in 1753? Numerous hand-headed nails 
were found here, and also remains of several white bone-handled 
knives and two-pronged forks, which, however, could have been of 
the nineteenth century. 

The whole line of buildings uncovered was thus over 200 feet 
long (Figure 5). In the hope of finding corresponding outbuildings 
to the westward, numerous trenches, crossing this main southern 
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line, were dug west of the modern dwelling house, but without any 
result. A long trench was also run southward from the center of 
the stone foundation, down into the modern vegetable garden ; again 
without result. A large number of test pits were also dug to the 
northwest of the dwelling house, without finds of any sort. Work 
was then suspended at the conclusion of the season, and all pits were 
filled in, 

Subsequently to these excavations, a study of certain surveys by 
Thomas Jefferson, belonging to a series made shortly before 1800 
and now preserved at the Huntington Library, afforded a full con- 
firmation of the identity of the site. Drawings designated H M9379-4 
and -5 of the said surveys constitute a survey of Shadwell at a scale 
of 40 poles or 660 feet to an inch. The former shows several physical 
features, including the ‘shop spring near Shadwell Branch” which 
permit this to be fitted accurately on the modern aerial survey of 
the soil conservation program, which are at the same scale. This 
reveals the extraordinary persistence of cultural features. The road 
along the north side of the property (U. S. 250) still follows the 
old line, the entrance is still in exactly the position of the “gate” 
marked by Jefferson. Now on his survey there is marked a “bearing 
of old house.” This line extended passes, as exactly as may be at 
this scale, through the site of the stone cellar found by excavation. 

There is a further Jefferson survey, designated H M 9382-1, on 
which are marked two lines of “bearing of Shadwell chimneys,” con- 
verging northeasterly at a distance of more than half a mile from 
points which accordingly were on ground south of the Rivanna. The 
“spring” appearing on this survey is thus a tributary of Indian 
Branch, of which a stretch is shown on the survey. These physical 
features are sufficient to orient the survey exactly on the modern 
aerial survey. The two bearings converge again precisely at the 
site of the stone cellar. Hence this cellar is without question that 
of the “old house” at Shadwell, the chimneys of which were then 
still standing. There can thus be no doubt whatever that the build- 
ings found belonged to the group erected by Peter Jefferson. 


A great number of miscellaneous artifacts were found in the ex- 
cavations on the ridge. Except for one or two recent intrusions, 
those formed one coherent body—indeed, specimens of the same 
ceramic wares (above all of a cheap white glazed earthenware) 
were frequently turned up at more than one of the several struc- 
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tures. It was a disappointment to find that, with the exception of 
two or possibly three objects from the stone cellar (B in Figure 5)‘ 
all the potsherds, at whatever depth, were of nineteenth century 
wares. The most readily datable were pieces, found both at build- 
ings A and B (See Figure 5) of “Ironstone China,” a ware first 
made in England in 1813 by Charles James Mason. The marks, 
however, are not those of the early period under Mason. One frag- 
ment bears the word “BROS,” i.e., it is part of the mark of the 
Ashworth Brothers, who acquired sole control of the factory in 
1859. As Randall states that the entire site was clear of buildings 
in 1851, with only a cavity to mark the spot, it is obvious that later 
refuse was sometimes thrown there, including these fragments, 
which were subsequently buried when the ground was levelled. 

In all the excavations there was only one substantial fragment 
of a brass utensil (a small part of a fire-iron, from foundation B 
in Figure 5). In this building were found a large number of iron 
elements of harness and farm utensils, all apparently of nineteenth 
century date. There were remains of two churchwarden pipes, not 
specially early, one blue eye-glass lens, oval and small, and a 
small pair of steel scissors from Building A (See Figure 5), various 
green-brown glass bottles, without seal or mark, some fragments of 
thin window glass. To summarize, we may say that there was 
nothing which could not have been in use during the early or mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Somewhere, beneath the surface of the Shadwell property, not 
too far from the foundations discovered, there must exist the refuse 
dump from the first clearing of these foundations around 1800. In 
spite of scores of test pits, we were not fortunate enough to find this. 
Possibly its location is actually under the modern house or its rear 
wing, which has no cellar; possibly it is beneath the front lawn to 
the north of the house, which we had not the heart to propose to 





7Fragments of a tea-cup, cream ware with small red flowers, heart border, 
Bristol or Leeds 1760-1790. Fragment of a plate, white with stamped design, 
1720-1750. Their presence among the wares of the occupants in a much later 
period may obviously be due to ownership by these occupants of a few an- 
cestral pieces. No specimens of sets of any of the wares found underground 
remain in use in the Smith household, where the china is mostly of the period 
since 1900. Miss Mary Smith, youngest of the family of twelve, says all earlier 
sets were long ago discarded. 

®Certain of the glass fragments from building B had been melted almost 
to slag, so that this building also may well have been destroyed by fire. 
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disturb, after the owners had cheerfully submitted to so much dis- 
turbance elsewhere. 

Somewhere, too, at Shadwell must be remains of an old burial 
place where, presumably, were buried Peter Jefferson in 1757, 
Thomas Jefferson’s brother Peter Field, in 1748, another infant 
brother, in 1750, and his sister Jane in 1765, Tradition, passed by 
the Randolphs to the Smiths, was that the burial ground lay toward 
the river. Judge Smith informs us that he and his brothers, as boys, 
often hunted for this graveyard, without success. 

Peter Jefferson’s will mentions his mill at Shadwell, but the sur- 
viving remains of a mill there are of later date. In an application 
made by Thomas Jefferson in order to erect his mill at Shadwell 
in 1798, he states that the former one had been carried off by the 
flood of 1771.° 

In spite of the absence of early artifacts, we cannot doubt, in view 
of the bearings on Jefferson’s surveys, that the buildings uncovered 
at Shadwell were remains of the plantation buildings of Peter Jef- 
ferson, in which Thomas Jefferson was born. Probably the earliest 
of these buildings was the one with the stone foundation. It was not 
uncommon to make use of stone in the first period of occupation of 
a Virginia site, before brick could be moulded and burned. This was 
apparently what was done by Peter Fry, at the same moment at 
Viewmont, where one end of the house which survived until re- 
cently rested on a stone foundation, the rest being brick.”’ In the 
same way, what may probably have been the first building at Mon- 
ticello was of stone; the same is true at the Cocke plantation of 
Bremo Recess in Fluvanna. If so, and if we suppose the work of 
1753 on the dwelling house at Shadwell was an enlargement, it was 
in a small house on the stone foundation there that Jefferson was 


born. 

The finds at Shadwell show that, whatever was the exact state 
of the buildings at Shadwell in 1743, the plantation buildings by the 
time of Peter Jefferson’s death formed an extensive and substantial 
group, not unworthy of comparison with many in the Piedmont 
and even in the Tidewater at that period. There was, of course, 
nothing unusual in gradual construction of a group of plantation 


®Edgar Woods, Albemarle County, 1901, p. 72. 
WCompare the drawings made in 1934, before its destruction, by the His- 
toric American Building Survey. 




















MiGURE 3. SHADWELL: STONE CELLAR 
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buildings, which is rather to be regarded as the normal procedure 
in the eighteenth century, even for a prosperous planter as Peter 
Jefferson was. The same procedure seems to have been followed, 
for instance, by Thomas Lee at Stratford about 1730, a very few 
years before Peter Jefferson’s settlement at Shadwell. It is hard to 
find support at Shadwell for the myth of Jefferson as a son of the 


frontier. 











HARRISONS IN VIRGINIA DURING THE REIGN OF 
JAMES I (CONCLUDED) 


By FrRANcis BURTON HARRISON 





LIEUTENANT GEORGE HARRISON. 


George Harrison lived in Virginia for six years and died there in 
1624. Abstracts of two letters he wrote from the young Colony 
to his brother John in London are preserved in the Calendar of 
State Papers, Colonial, as well as various records of his landhold- 
ing in Virginia, of his goods and indented servants and finally of 
his death. 


Dr. Alexander Brown identified’ the brother to whom George 
Harrison wrote the letters as John Harrison (later Sir John) who 
lived at St. Olave Hart Street in London and became a farmer 
of the customs. Mr. Charles P. Keith, writing? shortly after Brown, 
states that in this identification “Brown was right.” With the de- 
cision of these two authorities we must rest content.’ 


Dr. Brown has given us an excellent biography of John Har- 
rison the farmer of the customs. A reference to him in his old age 
is pleasantly preserved by Samuel Pepys in his Diary for Septem- 
ber 5, 1662.4 Thus, as it is were by chance, Sir John attained a 
degree of immortality. 


George Harrison arrived in Virginia in the year 1618. We learn 
this fact from the following record in the Calendar of State Papers 
Colonial at page 25: 


“Southampton Hundred, March 6, 1620/21. 53. Grant by Sir 
George Yeardley, Governor of Virginia, to Geo. Harrison, of 


1Brief Biographies in the Genesis of the United States. 
2The Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison. 


3The father, William Harrison of Adcliffe, Co. Lancs. had twelve sons 
of whom John, born in 1589 was the youngest. By 1624 John states that 
George, recently dead, had been his “only brother.” This seems to be an un- 
usual mortality in one family, even for those days, but we know that some- 
times the plague swept away whole families in England during such epi- 
demics as that of 1603. 

4“Where I found all the officers of the Customs, very grave fine gentle- 
men, and I am very glad to know them; viz., Sir Job Harvy, Sir John Wos- 
tenholme, Sir John Jacob, Sir Nicholas Crisp, Sir John Harrison, and Sir 
John Shaw: very good company.” 
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Charles City, Gentleman,’ who hath abode in the Colony three 
years, of 200 acres of land, situate on the opposite side of the river 
over against the Governor’s Mansion House to be doubled by the 
Virginia Company when sufficiently planted and peopled; 50 in 
his own personal right, and the other 150 for having transported 
at his own charge three servants, Jeremy Whiniard, Jas. Taylour 
and Will Broomeman.” 

A more precise location for this plantation may be found in an 
‘extract of all titles and estates of land’ sent home by Sir Francis 
Wyatt in May, 1625. ‘Uppon the Easterly side of Chapoks Creek 
is appointed 500 acres belonging to the place of Treasure [i.e. 
the tract assigned Jan. 17, 1624 to George Sandys, the Treasurer 
of the Colony] by order of the Court; John Martin, 100 acres, 
George Harrison 200 acres, Samuel Each, 500 acres. On the other 
side of Chapoks Creek was “Marttin Brandon belonging to Capt. 
John Marttin by pattent out of England’”* 

Before leaving the matter of Lieutenant George Harrison’s 
property, reference should be made to the settlement of his estate 
after his death in 1624. A letter’ written by George Menefie at that 
time to John Harrison in London refers to George’s property both 
in Virginia and the West Indies. To the words “West Indies” 
Alexander Brown adds the conjecture “Bermuda?:’’* It would be 


5In 1616, George’s father, William Harrison and George’s brother 
John had both had arms granted, or confirmed to them, viz., Har- 
rison, Atcliff, Co. Lancaster and Elkington. Co. Northampton, September 
10, 1616. Or on a cross az 5 Pheons of the field. (Burke’s General Armoury). 

8It is perhaps worth noting that this first Harrison who is known to have 
been a landowner in Virginia, was settled on Chippoakes (Chappoks) Creek, 
on the other side of which the later famous estate of Brandon began. In 
1636 Benjamin Harrison the immigrant was a landowner at Upper Chip- 
poecks Creek, as is evidenced by the terms of patents to Edward Minter, 
May 31, 1663 and to Jeremiah Dickenson on June 14, 1636 (Cavaliers & 
Pioneers, Nugent). 

By 1639, Benjamin Harrison was appointed tobacco viewer for the Upper 
Chippoakes district. Meanwhile he had taken out patents for two tracts there. 
We do not know how he acquired the land he was already holding in that 
a in 1636; it has been said that he patented a tract in the vicinity in 
632. 

7Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, p. 61. 

’Brief Biographies op. cit. In 1628 there was a Ben Harryson in Bermuda, 
who with many others, including a Robert Harrison and William Bennet 
have their names signed by the Revd. Robert Staples to the “Poor Planter’s 
Petition.” See Mr. C. P. Keith’s interesting passage on this subject (An- 
cestry of Benjamin Harrison, op. cit.) Both Brown and Keith agreed that 
the Benjamin of Bermuda of 1628 was the Benjamin who a few years later 
appeared in Virginia. 
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rash to speculate what Dr. Brown had in mind. Lieutenant George 
Harrison is not known ever to have been in Bermuda. 


The probable explanation of George Harrison's property in the 
West Indies is to be found in his petition to Governor Wyatt and 
the Council on March 11, 1623/4.° Certain goods and four men 
(indented servants) had been shipped to him in the Marmaduke, 
Mr. Dennis, Master, by his brother John Harrison. The Charter 
party had been signed in London on September 16, 1623, but it 
was a long voyage, via Spain and the West Indies. A certain 
Lieutenant Ben asked to have the four servants consigned to 
George Harrison in Virginia help get goods ashore for him in the 
West Indies, and one of the servants was left behind. He probably 
ran away, having been terrified by the sailors’ yarns of the mas- 
sacre in Virginia two years before. The term of service under in- 
denture of this runaway would be considered property. 

Let us turn now to George Harrison’s brief career in Virginia. 
Through his brother he had a considerable influence in the inner 
circles of the Virginia Company of London. On August 21, 1616, 
John Harrison of St. Olave Hart Street, gent. bachelor, 27 had 
taken out a Bishop’s license to marry “Margaret Fanshawe of same, 
spinster, 25, her father died, she now servant to John Wosten- 
holme Esq., at Barking, Co. Essex.” The license adds “Lived with 
said John Wostenholme these five years.” 

Margaret was the daughter of the late Robert Fanshawe of Ware 
Park, Hertfordshire, an important family from Derbyshire which 
through two generations filled the Office of Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer, and which was allied by marriage both to Sir Thomas 
Smythe and to John Wostenholme, so long the leading spirits of 
the Virginia Company. 

Moreover, John and George Harrison had influential relatives 
of their own. Lady Fanshawe, wife of a noted diplomat in 
the reign of Charles the Second, left us, in her Memoirs the fol- 
lowing account of her father John Harrison. He was born at ‘Be- 
mond” in Lancashire. She continues: ‘He was the twelfth son of 
his father whose mother was the daughter of Mr. Hippom (Hei- 


*Records of the Virginia Company of London, IV’. 469. 
WChester’s London Marriage Licenses. 
Beaumont is 3 miles north of the town of Lancaster. 
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sham, Heigham?) cousin german to the old Countess of Rivers.” 
I have little knowledge of my father’s relations more than the 
families of Aston, Irland, Sandes, Bemond and Curwen, who 
brought him to London with my Lord Treasurer Salisbury, then 
Secretary of State who sent him to Sir John Wostenholme’s fam- 
ily and gave him a small place in the Custom House. He came to 
London with only 20 marks and became very rich.’’” 

With this imposing backing in London, George Harrison pro- 
gressed rapidly in the Colony. He was a Lieutenant of Militia, with 
two hundred acres to plant on Upper Chippoake’s Creek, and was 
trading through Edward Bennet the great London Merchant. Al- 
though living adjacent to Martins Brandon, where most of the 
settlers were killed in the massacre by the Indians on March 22, 
1622, George himself escaped. 

In a letter written to his brother John in London three months 
after the massacre he states “For all their hard misfortunes (he) 
hopes to have a good crop of tobacco this year.” He also mentions 
his “Cozen Bennet’ through whom he is trading. 


12And thus related to Elizabeth Woodville, the first Englishwoman since 
the Norman Conquest to share the throne. 

13K ven as a young custom’s agent, and before he became Mr. Customer Har- 
rison he must have been thrilled at the magnificense of the prospect before 
his eyes. John Chamberlain in a letter of Dec. 31, 1612 records the following 
little comedy: “The King was not out of his chamber in three or four days 
x x x he gave hearing to a controversy betwixt the farmers of the customs 
and the lord Mayor who was there present, and accused them of defrauding 
the King of more than £70,000 a year. But upon ripping up the matter, they 
went away acquitted, and he commended for his good meaning to the King’s 
service.” (Birch, Life and Times of James First, 217). 

The stout lord Mayor, with his pat on the back, went back to the place 
whence he had come. The King, largely dependent upon the farmers of the 
customs for ready cash, evidently preferred the bird in the hand! 

By the year 1642, Mr. Customer John Harrison was able to lend £200,000 


to Parliament. 

14“Cousin” in that age, might mean either nephew, or cousin of the blood, 
also it might indicate the husband or wife of either of those classes of rela- 
tives. Relationship was even sometimes covered by the use of the word 
“friend” —a custom still surviving today in the villages of Scotland, where 
the remark: “He’s no friend of mine” may mean simply ‘ ‘He’s no relation.” 

In the note-books of the present writer there are at least a dozen entries 
from the old English records showing connection in Tudor and Stuart times 
between those of the names Bennet and Harrison. Of these only two will be 
given here as most likely, for various reasons, to apply to the families under 
discussion. 

1, The marriage Register of Conington, Co. Camb. records the wedding 
on October 26, 1555 of Robert Harrison, son of Christopher and Helen, 
daughter of Thomas Bennet. Two of the close relatives of the Surrogate 
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Again on January 24, 1623 he writes to his brother that “More 
have died since than were slain in the massacre; and they cry for 
mercy for their sins. God has cast a heavy hand upon them.” He 
then proceeds to business and announces that he is sending three 
hogsheads of tobacco by the Little James; x x x also he recom- 
mends that his brother and the latter’s wife should make a private 
adventure by the next ship, of good wines, butter, cheese, sugar, 
soap etc., and that his brother and James Sampson should furnish 
a ship with fifty men and provisions for the Colony; the profits 
will be 200L or 300 L. Begs him not to delay sending over his own 
[George’s] men. 

It was a year later when his new men arrived, and, as we have 
already seen, one of them had escaped en route. With the three 
new indented servants to add to the four already on hand, his 
prospects were excellent. With the Marmaduke came also a large 
invoice of goods for George Harrison, a list of which is preserved 
in the records of the Virginia Company. If the young men of that 
day were like those of our time, we can safely state that the first 
of the chests in this shipment to be opened by George was number 
eleven, for that contained “Two rundletts of aquavite; one long 
fowling peece of five foote and a halfe in the barrell marked with 
an Iron on the end with G.H. two short gunns of 4 foote and an 
halfe, &c.” 


George Harrison had a less amiable side than is displayed in his 
two surviving letters home. He had at least two controversies with 
his fellow settlers, the records of which have come down to us. 


The first is recorded in the Minutes of the Council and General 
Court of Virginia for the year 1628 (Va. Mag. XXI, 55). 

“Whereas Anna Cooper complayned in Coorte by [torn] tion 
yt. her late husband James Harisone did lend a shallop to Livt. 
George Harrison late deceased which boate the said Anna Cooper 


Sir John Bennet, namely, his nephew, Sir Thomas Bennet, and a daughter 
of the Surrogate’s first cousin Sir Simon Bennet, herself married to a John 
Bennett, Esq., are found living in Cambridgeshire in the middle of the XVII 
Century. Moreover, the important family of Harrisons of Cambridgeshire 
seem to have been related to Sir John Harrison, farmer of the customs. 

2. The will of Sir Cuthbert Buckle (P. C. C. 55 Dixey) 28 June 1594 
names “Cozen John Bennet, and “Cousin Christopher Harrison,” ‘Cuthbert 
Harrison my nephew” and “Cozen Thomas Garth” whom we know to be 
on _ who had married Ellen Harrison at St. Mary Woolnoth, London in 
158 
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often demanded of the said Livt. Harysone but could never get the 
same or satisfaction for it. Upon the testimony of Capt. Hamer, that 
I-nsigne Harisone did lend the said shallop to Livt. Harisone in the 
Right of the saide Anna Cooper—lIt is in court ordered that George 
Menefry administrator for ye said Livt. George Harisone shall 
presently pay to the saide Anna Cooper in satisfaction for the said 
shallop some of one hundred pound weight of marchantable to- 
bacco.” 

However discreditable the refusal to return the dinghy to the 
widow of the friend who had lent it to him, George Harrison paid 
no penalty for his misdeed during the brief term of life which re- 
mained to him. The results of his next quarrel led to far more 
serious consequences. 

In the spring of 1624 Lieutenant George Harrison became in- 
volved in an angry dispute with Captain Richard Stephens in later 
years a prominent member of the Council. “Words” passed, a 
challenge was given and accepted. The meeting took place near 
Jamestown, and George Harrison received a slash between the 
garter and the knee. Two weeks later he died. An autopsy was 
performed and the Coroner’s jury decided that George Harrison 
had already been far advanced in disease before the duel. Accord- 
ingly, their verdict was “death from natural causes.” 

It should be noted that this was the second duel in our early 
records, and that for many a year thereafter the duello was almost 
unknown in the Colony. 

George Menefie, supervisor of the will of Lieutenant George 
Harrison in Virginia wrote to John Harrison offering to administer 
the estate. This, however, did not suit the latter, who instead a 
few months later sent out a power of attorney,” granted to James 


154 copy of this power of attorney was made from 2 Bancroft Transcripts, 
pp. 525-29, New York Public Library by Mrs. Henry Lowell Cook and by 
her very kindly sent to the present writer. It reads: 

“To all Christian people to whom their presents shall come I, John 
Harrison of London gentleman send greeting in our Lord God ever- 
lasting, Whereas it hath pleased God to take to his mercie out of this 
miserable life my late deare and onely Brother George Harrison late 
planter in Virginia unto whom within the space of two years last past, 
at several tymes I sent over from hence seaven men servants bound 
to me by several indentures to serve me for a certain term of yeares 
in Virginia, vixt, [here follows the names of the men] and whereas 
all and singular the estate is in lands and goods whereof the said 
George Harrison died seized or which were due or belonging to him 
at the time of his death are lawfully to discend and come unto me, as 
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Carter Master of the Anne. The ship also brought to the Colony 
King James’ formal revocation of the Charter of the Virginia Com- 
pany. 

It has already been noted that George Harrison had been trad- 
ing through “Cousin Bennett.” This is generally assumed to have 
been the great London merchant, Edward Bennett, who with his 
brothers Robert and Richard is credited with having sent out at 
least six hundred settlers to Virginia.” 

During the years of the Virginia Charters, the head of this 
numerous and successful clan was Sir John Bennett, himself a sub- 
scriber to the third Charter. He was Judge of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury. His grandson Henry Bennett, became the 
first Earl of Arlington, more or less favorably known as a mem- 
ber of Charles the Second’s Cabal. 

At the time when Lieutenant George Harrison was establishing 
himself on Upper Chippoakes Creek, in Virginia, the powerful 
family of Bennetts in London were passing into a temporary 
eclipse. In 1620, Sir John Bennett, the head of this influential fam- 
ily, was impeached before the Commons for selling his decisions 
and for a colorful variety of grievous misdemeanors.”® 


This was one of the periods in “Old Style days” as Thomas 
Hardy would say, when the English were making a spasmodic 
attempt to clean up peculation in office. Grafting was rife in a sys- 


the next of bloud unto him, Know yee that I the said John Harrison, 
have deputed appointed and authorized and by theis presents doe 
depute appoint and authorize the bearer hereof Mr. James Carter Mas- 
ter of the good shipp called Anne of London to be my Atty &c—(to 
dispose of servants and sell out everything. )” 

The wife of this James Carter was Susanna, the daughter of John Perry 
and thus a cousin of John Perry of Perry’s Point, near James City, the son- 
in-law of George Menefie. On Nov. 25, 1627 Susan (Perry) Carter, by then 
a widow, married at St. Martin’s Ludgate, London, Brian Harrison of Wap- 
ping, that stout-hearted mariner who a decade later commanded the Hercules 
in the action against the Sallee pirates. See his will, 1662, P. C. C. Bence, 
88, and that of his widow, 1667, P. C. C. Hene, 5. See also George Sherwood’s 
American Colonists, First Series. Brian Harrison was born in Sedgefield, 
Durham. 

17John Bennett Boddie, in Seventeenth Century Isle of Wight County Vir- 
ginia gives a clear statement of these three brothers who were born to Rob- 
ert Bennett, tanner, of Wivelscombe, Somersetshire. They used the same 
arms as the Bennetts of Harlington, Mdx. and Mr. Boddie thinks that both 
branches derived from the ancient family of Bennetts of Norton Bavant, 
Wiltshire. 

WDictionary of National Biography; Notestein’s Commons Debates passim 
and particularly Vols. I, 247-9; II, 242, 279, 292. 
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tem of government in which the Stuart Kings usually would not, 
or perhaps rather could not, pay the salaries of their officials. It 
was not until the time of Queen Anne that Godolphin placed the 
exchequer on a moderately sound basis. The natural result, in 
Stuart days, was a scramble to secure office as a means of “getting 
rich quick.” Forty years after the trial of Sir John Bennet, the 
young Samuel Pepys, appointed to the office of Clerk of the Acts 
in the Navy through the influence of his powerful relative Lord 
Sandwich, was advised by that worthy, as he confides to his diary, 
that it was not the salary that mattered so much as what one could 
make while in office. Young Samuel adopted this maxim with such 
signal success that for many years he walked a precarious tight- 
rope, constantly under threats from those who envied his success. 


To return to our story of Sir John Bennet, a determined attempt 
was made by the Commons, actuated, perhaps, more by political 
than by moral considerations, to punish the grafters in office under 
the reign of James the First. 

One of the first victims of this wave of reform was Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon, who fell with a mighty crash because he had neglected 
to observe the very tepid rule of conduct he had himself officially 
laid down to govern the behaviour of a judge—that ‘presents 
might be accepted from litigants, but not while a suit was pending’! 

Close upon the heels of this sensational case, followed the im- 
peachment of Sir John Bennet. The story of the downfall of the 
Surrogate of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury is introduced 
here, in the belief that it is not without humor and even has a touch 
of pathos. 

Our first picture of this unhappy man is in a letter of John 
Chamberlain in 1617.%° Sir John Bennet had by then been married 
for three years to his third wife, Leonora, daughter of Adrien 
Vierendells of Antwerp. She, also, had been married twice before, 
and was, as recorded with notable delicacy in the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography of “robust physique.” John Chamberlain writes 
to Dudley Carleton on March 29, 1617: “On Sunday Sir John 
Bennet invited the Lord Hay, Mr. Comptroller (Sir Thomas Ed- 
munds) and Mr. Secretary to a poor pitiful supper x x x who, 
poor man, was extremely sorry to see him invite such friends to 


Birch, op. cit., Vol. II, 3. 
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shame himself and to make show what a hand his wife had over 
him.” 

Three years later, in 1620, charges of peculation, twenty-nine in 
number, were preferred against Sir John Bennet in the House of 
Commons, of which he was a member. The first case presented 
concerned the administration of the estate of Thomas Hill. The 
Surrogate was charged with trying to get control of this estate, to 
the value of £8000 by granting letters of administration to Hill’s 
mother, who was “senseless” and by joining with her a corrupt 
creature of his own. The Committee of the House of Commons 
could not secure the attendance of Sir John Bennet at the hearings. 
Sir John replied to each summons that he was so ill he could not 
move from his house, thus following the tactics adopted by Lord 
Chancellor Bacon in his own case. Witnesses had mysteriously dis- 
appeared and the reporter entered the opinion that “Harrison and 
his wife and maid are to be sought for whether Mrs. Hill were 
senseless or no. Mr. Ashton” is not fit witness, being a legatory.” 


The case dragged on for a long time and while the trial was still 
pending a flood of new accusations against the surrogate continued 
to pour in. Sir John Bennet was not however without backing in 
the House. Sir Edwin Sandys arose and remarked: “Sir John 
Bennet is my friende.” Sir Henry Martin added his “me too.” But 
Mr. Mallorie sharply replied: “Its fitt we look to him and his estate 
that it be not conveyed into the low countries wher he hath allow- 
ance, The King wants money. Lett us fill his purse out of the estate 
of these Caterpillers.” At length Sir John Bennet was expelled 
from the House and put into the custody of the Sheriff of London. 
His case was sent to the House of Lords. 


On November 29, 1622 John Chamberlain wrote to the Rev. 
Joseph Meade (Birch, op. cit. II. 350): “Upon Wednesday, at 
two of the clock, Sir John Bennet made a speech unto the Lords, 
craving the King’s mercy, and their lordships favorable censure, 
for these reasons: 


1st. Because that he had offended was out of ignorance, as think- 
ing the extent of his office would have borne him out to do what 


Ashton (Aston) as already stated, was the name of a family related to 
Lieut. George Harrison of Virginia. The name of Hill, in association with 
that of Bennet appears once more in the next generation, when Col. Nicholas 
Hill of Virginia married Sylvester the daughter of Edward Bennett. 
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he did, his predecessors having done the like before him; but now 
he saw he was deceived. 

2nd. Because having been a long time Chancellor of York in the 
Queen’s [Elizabeth’s] time, he was never attached, nor so much 
as questioned till now. 

grd. For that his estate was not so great as was supposed.*! 

4th. Because that whatsoever should be laid upon his estate, 
would not light upon him alone, but upon a wife, ten children and 
twelve grandchildren, and forty others besides, depending upon 
him ; where fainting he ended.” 

No other character in our social history appears in a more pitiful 
role, except perhaps the Mad Hatter in Alice in Wonderland. 

But worse was yet to come to Sir John. So prolific were those 
of Bennet stock, that when he appeared a few months later before 
the Star Chamber for final sentence he urged by way of appeal 
and ad misericordiam the existence of his wife, and the multitude 
of his issue, fifty in all_—i.e. ten children and forty grandchildren. 
(D.N.B.) In view of these prodigious numbers, Sir John was 
finally let off with a fine of £20,000. He died in 1627. 

Let us now restore to its dusty cupboard the rather pathetic fam- 
ily skeleton of the Bennets. Lest the historian be accused of partial- 
ity in this narrative, he is under the painful duty to record the fact 
that in 1617 there was also in England a certain George Harrison 
who was under somewhat of a cloud. In fact, he was in jail. 

This sinister fact emerges from an entry in the Acts of the Privy 
Council (Colonial Series) for November 18, 1617. The Act con- 
cerns the delivery of certain prisoners from English jails to Sir 
Thomas Smythe, the treasurer (governor) of the Virginia Com- 
pany of London to be transported into Virginia or other parts be- 
yond the seas with provision that they do not return to England. 
Among these we find: “George Harrison out of Hartford Gaole 
condemned for stealing of a horse.”’ 

There is no proof whatever that the man who was in Hartford 


210n May 19, 1623 Sir John Bennett wrote from the Fleet prison to Mr. 
Coke Master of Requests: “Sir Edward Sackville, who was the Chief Com- 
missioner and known to be my unfriend, told a friend of mine that he had 
informed His Majesty that he held my personal estate to be poor and weak 
as in truth it is. Good Sir I eftsoones desire you to acquaint His Majesty 
with my petition and purchase me a favourable answer.” (Salisbury MSS., 
Hist. MSS. Commission, XII, 141.) 
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jail as a guest of King James was the one whom we find the next 
year in Virginia. But the dates and other circumstances are rather 
suggestive. Hertfordshire was the county into which brother John 
Harrison had recently married and in which he subsequently seated 
himself. Nor must we entirely forget the affair of the shallop which 
George Harrison had so wrongfully with-held from the widow 
Anna (Harrison) Cooper in Virginia. In this affair, at least, George 
displayed rather inchoate ideas of the rules of meum and tuum. If 
indeed this was the same George Harrison, he seems, in his absent- 
minded fashion to have ranged about the world snapping up by no 
means unconsidered trifles. 


On the other hand, Lieutenant George Harrison of Virginia is 
described with much respect by Governor Yeardley in the land 
patent quoted above. He is made to appear a man of substance and 
of standing, one, moreover, who had paid for his own passage to 
Virginia and was responsible for his own indented servants. It 
might be answered that brother John was the one who had ad- 
vanced the necessary funds. If so, here is the first recorded ex- 
ample of an institution soon to become so well-known in English 
social history—the ticket-of-leave, or remittance man from home. 


It may be asked how a man of such excellent social standing could 
have been guilty of stealing a horse. One’s mind goes back for an 
instant to the fact already recorded that but a few years earlier 
brother John himself had come down from the North with only 
twenty marks to his name. Perhaps George arrived upon the stage 
with little more in his pocket. 

At the time when a George Harrison was in Hartford jail, the 
theft of a horse was punishable by death. In this case, of course, 
there may have been extenuating circumstances—or else it must 
have taken a mighty pull to get him out of prison. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the whole affair may have been a frame-up, not impossible, 
nor even unusual in an age of notorious corruption on the English 
bench, nor even on the Woolsack. By the outrageous misuse of the 
Courts of Chancery in the sixteen forties, young Edward Harrison 
of Lincolnshire was brought to utter ruin by a son of the Earl of 
Lincoln.” 


Three centuries and more have passed since George Harrison of 


22Lecture in 1941, before the Society of Genealogists of London by the 
learned Mr. C. H. Harrison of Algars Manor, Iron Acton, Gloucestershire. 
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Charles City, gentleman, ended his stormy career in a duel with 
Captain Richard Stephens. Whatever may have been his personal 
merits or defects, he has long since settled his balance on account. 


RALPH HARRISON 


All that is certainly known of this individual is the entry of his 
name on the roster of those who died in Virginia during the period 
from April 1623 to February 16, 1623/4. (Hotten). He had been 
living in Elizabeth City County where many of those who survived 
the massacre of 1622 by the Indians had been gathered for pur- 
pose of defense. 

Of him, Alexander Brown states in his Brief Biographies of 
the subscribers to the Virginia Charters and other founders of the 
colony: 

“Harrison, Ralphe, 2. sub—; pd.25. One of this name went to 
the East Indies prior to 1609, Probably the same person. He went 
to Virginia, and died at Elizabeth City sometime thereafter in 
1623.” 

There is, however, considerable doubt whether this Ralph who 
subscribed to the second Charter in 1609 was the same Ralph who 
died in Virginia in 1623. At a Court of the Virginia Company of 
London, on May 12, 1623 (2 Rec. Va. Comp. 421) ten shares of 
stock were passed to “Mr. John Burgh from Peter Humble, the 
sonne & heire of Richard Humble, deceased, who had eight shares 
by his own adventure & two others as Executor of his sister the 
wife of Raphe Harrison, deceased, whose executrix shee was, they 
both dying issueless & ye Richard Humble being ye imediate heire.”” 
These two shares, no doubt, represented the £25 subscribed by 
Ralph Harrison in 1609, which passed to his widow, and then to 
her brother Richard Humble. In the P. C. C., 122, Fenner, we 
find the will of a Ralph Harrison, citizen and Vintner of London, 
dated August 8, 1612 and probated the 9th of the following Janu- 
ary. Testator had a wife Isabell, and a brother Alexander Harrison, 
and mentions no children in his will. One of the supervisors of his 
will was Richard Humble, vintner. Testator also had a brother 
Richard Harrison who brought suit over the letters of administra- 
tion. William Harrison, the haberdasher, who was for many years 


23Item very kindly furnished by Mrs. Henry Lowell Cook. 
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Treasurer of the East India Company, was interested in an ‘“‘ad- 
venture” of wines to India with one of the Humbles. 


It thus becomes apparent that the Ralph Harrison who sub- 
scribed to the second Charter died in January 1612/13. His wife’s 
brother, Richard Humble, was a very well known man, a member 
of the East India Company and an Alderman of London; he died 
in 1616, leaving lands at “Goosehayes” County Essex. His brother- 
in-law, Ralph Harrison left by his will “houses, lands and tene- 
ments in the parish of Waltham Stowe, Co. Essex.” 

Possibly, the Ralph who died in Virginia in 1623 was the in- 
dividual who had lived in the parish of St. Mary Woolnoth and 
St. Mary Woolchurch, London between the years 1603 and 1607. 
The Church registers of that parish show the baptism of four chil- 
dren and the burial of three of them by Ralph Harrison, merchant. 
At the same time there lived in that same parish one Richard Har- 
rison, the cooper, with Staffordshire connections. Among the Har- 
risons of Staffordshire, Ralph was a popular name. 


With these fragmentary notes, we close our review of the six 
Harrisons known to have been in Virginia during the reign of 
James the First. From 1624 for the next six years none of the 
name are known to have been in the colony. About the year 1632, 
Benjamin Harrison, founder of a famous line known as the James 
River Harrisons, was appointed Clerk of the Virginia Council. 
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An Address Delivered by 
Mayor J. C. Lockuart, of the British Embassy, Washington, D.C. 
Before the Annual Meeting of 
THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS IN THE STATE 
OF VIRGINIA 
May 15, 1943 





[ am greatly honoured by this invitation to Richmond, with all 
its historic associations, and to have been asked to address this 
distinguished Society. Our Chairman has mentioned my connec- 
tion with Governor Dinwiddie. It is not, I am afraid, quite as 
close as I could have wished it to be. His great-granddaughter and 
ultimate heiress married my great-grandfather. The remnant of 
the old Dinwiddie estate at Germiston—such of it as has not been 
swallowed up by the City of Glasgow— is still in the possession of 
my family; and the portrait of the Governor was a very familiar 
sight to me, upon the walls of the house where I often stayed in 
my childhood. I myself have one relic of the Governor—his snuff- 
box, but, having put it away in a place of safety against bombs, I 
never brought it to this country. I wish I had it now, so that I 
might ask you all to take snuff with me, as I am sure the Governor 
would have done, if he had been here tonight. 

Of his life and work I need say little to such an audience as this. 
Governorships were not feather-beds in his day, whatever they 
may be now. He had his critics, as other Governors, even per- 
haps in these days, may have. He had his full share of reverses 
and disappointments; and these, it is worth noting, are not un- 
common to those who have, as he had, to make bricks without 
straw, and war with very little money, not many men, and hardly 
any equipment. But I think he may fairly claim the recognition of 
posterity on three accounts, which may commend themselves to 
this Society. 

The first is that he had a great love of Virginia and its people, 
among whom he spent twenty years—the best working years of his 
life. The second is that in 1753, requiring an able and trustworthy 
person for an important mission, he found and sent upon his first 
assignment a young man of 21. That young man’s name was 
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George Washington. From that day until 1758, when Dinwiddie 
retired, Washington was his ablest lieutenant and his most loyal 
friend; and I do not believe that George Washington would have 
given his service and his friendship during those years to a selfish 
or dishonourable man. 

And his third claim? I think that is the biggest of all. It is one 
to be remembered today; and it has something to do with a sub- 
ject on which I would like to make some observations tonight. 


In all the troubles of his time Dinwiddie never lost sight of one 
overriding necessity—to keep open the gate to the West. No en- 
terprise was more certain of his sympathy than one which had for 
its object the westward expansion of Virginia. No threat moved 
him more deeply than one that jeopardized that expansion, by 
building a barrier between the Dominion and its future. “The set- 
tling and securing the lands in the interior part of this vast con- 
tinent,” he told his Government in England, “particularly those 
on the back of this Dominion, has been much in my thoughts ever 
since my arrival at my government.” And it was more than in his 
thoughts: over and over again it appeared in his acts. To us, when 
we look back, this may seem a recognition of the obvious; but in 
those days most people still thought in terms of thirteen small 
colonies strung out along the Atlantic coastline. They knew and 
cared little what might lie beyond the mountains: Indians, of 
course, who were uncertain neighbours; French possibly, who 
were even more dangerous; and a fur trade that was of some con- 
sequence to a few and of no consequence to the many. They had 
no thought of an imperial destiny awaiting the American people. 


The years passed. Dinwiddie went home. George Washington 
went on to work with which you are familiar, and of which I fear 
his old friend, the Governor, had he been alive, would hardly have 
approved. And in due course the American people entered upon 
that century of westward expansion, which Dinwiddie had dimly 
foreseen and Washington had made sure. Of its course you have 
a greater knowledge than I have: of the Louisiana Purchase, mas- 
ter stroke of the genius of Jefferson; the “Ohio fever”; the Mexi- 
can war; the forty-niners; the trek to Utah; and more, much more, 
the innumerable unrecorded journeys of inconspicuous men and 
women. 


So it went on, a great story of courage, endurance and daring; 
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until those myriad human streams, trickling through valley and 
forest and prairie, at last lapped the shores of the Pacific. 

An old story, and you may ask why I, a visitor, am repeating 
it to you, who have been brought up on it. It is to suggest a 
parallel. After 1776, after the political separation of your country 
from mine, we too entered upon a century of expansion. But for 
us it was not a matter of crossing the mountains and fording the 
rivers. Your fathers lived on the fringe of a continent, ours in a 
small island. So when that same call of adventure came to us, as 
it came to you, it took us across the seas—to Canada, Australia, 
Africa, India, New Zealand—to almost every quarter of the globe. 
And between that movement and yours there are, I believe, cer- 
tain points of resemblance. 

In neither case, for example, was the movement planned. I sug- 
gest, subject to correction, that there never was a moment in 
American history when Congress or the Federal authority or any- 
one else sat down and plotted out a programme of westward ex- 
pansion, as business executives sit down to plan the expansion of 
a plant. It just happened. At one time a great many people—in 
New England in particular—did not want it to happen. But it 
went on, just the same, because destiny is stronger than any gov- 
ernment. And so it was with us too. I can recall no occasion in all 
the 19th century when the rulers of Britain met in Westminster 
to discuss ways and means of enlarging the British Empire. The 
opposite was nearer the truth. Canada? There was a moment, 
rather earlier, it is true, than the time of which I am talking, when 
the British Government of the day seriously considered exchang- 
ing Canada for Martinique, a vast territory for a tiny island. Aus- 
tralia? Let us face the grim truth that in its beginnings it was to 
be a penal settlement and no more. South Africa started off with 
a single port at which eastward bound ships could load fresh vege- 
tables. India? The records of the old East India Company are full 
of injunctions from the men in London to the men on the spot to 
keep clear of the country and its entangling quarrels and to stick 
to trade. And so it was in Africa, and in Malaya, and everywhere 
else. The Government proposed, destiny disposed. In the middle 
years of the last century many influential people were always urg- 
ing that Britain should clear out of her colonies, With the passing 
of the old colonial system and its monopoly of trade, colonies, they 
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argued, were unprofitable investments. They were a burden, an 
expense, a dangerous encumbrance. But once again destiny was 
too much for them. That, I suggest, is one point of resemblance. 
Here is another. 

Metaphorically speaking, everyone of your pioneers carried in 
his pack or his covered wagon a copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. By that I mean that, however far he travelled and in 
whatever loneliness he made his last camp, he always kept a certain 
concept of man, of what his life should be, and of what it could 
be, by God’s grace and in the great spaces of North America. And 
so he made his camp, his village, his town, his territory, and ulti- 
mately his state, founded squarely upon that concept he had in- 
herited from the Fathers of the Revolution. But it was older than 
those Fathers. In early Colonial history it is recorded, I think of 
Massachusetts, that an elected assembly “broke out.’ It was not 
granted or decreed; it just appeared, because it had to appear with 
that kind of people with that kind of tradition. Wherever they 
went, they began at once to reproduce, as though in obedience to 
a natural law, the institutions they had left behind them—the Com- 
mon Law of England, Magna Carta, Habeas Corpus, the Parlia- 
mentary tradition, the jury system. You remember Wordsworth’s 
lines : 

“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we are sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 


Those lines were written of the British. They are equally true 
of Americans. These things are as much your birthright as they 
are ours. 


Then look at the British side of the picture. During the 19th 
century the British Dominions grew slowly into independence, un- 
til in 1931, by the Statute of Westminster, they received, in theory 
and in law, what they had long enjoyed in fact. It is worth observ- 
ing that because that great Declaration of Independence was not 
the result of a war, or three or four separate wars, because the 
Dominions had not to fight for it, as you had to fight for it, because 
it was a scrap of paper, drawn up by agreement in a quiet room 
in London, the world took little note of it. But the Statute of 
Westminster was not a sudden bright thought; it was the climax 
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of a century of political development; it was the consummation of 
a long and mostly orderly process. 

I! have described it as a Declaration of Independence ; but it was 
also a Declaration of Interdependence. That is important, because 
in it, I think, is the germ of a new kind of relationship. Today it 
is scarcely necessary any longer to argue about the dangers of un- 
checked nationalism or, for that matter, of unqualified isolation- 
ism—for you, for us, for anyone. For good or ill, we live in a 
shrinking world. Nothing that happens in one part of it is without 
its effect upon every other part. The time of national pigeonholes 
is past. However much some of us may regret the fact, we have 
to face it. It may well be that one of the morals that we should 
draw from these days is that we are all passing from the age of in- 
dependence to an age of interdependence. If this be so, the value of 
this British experiment, however limited in its application, is obvi- 
ous. 


But there is more to it than that. The democratic idea originated, 
of course, with the Greeks. On to it was grafted the character- 
istically Anglo-Saxon institution of representative government. On 
that again you grafted the American conception of federalism from 
which our Dominions have borrowed so freely and to such pur- 
pose. From these two graftings, democratic government, which 
originally seemed only workable within the limits of a single city, 
became possible first in the small and composite nation-state, and 
then in far larger or more heterogeneous groups like the United 
States or Canada or India. It may be, then, that this later method 
of association in what we call the British Empire, or more usually 
today the British Commonwealth, this method of combining com- 
plete freedom with the necessary unity, is the beginning of yet an- 
other grafting on the democratic plant. 

Or we might look at it another way. The British Commonwealth 
is rather like a crowd of widely assorted persons, linked together 
in one society, and all making the same journey. They travel at a 
different pace. Some of them—Britain herself and the Dominions 
—have already reached the end of the journey, complete self-gov- 
ernment. Others, like India, Burma and Ceylon, have nearly 
reached it, so nearly that there is only one more difficult stream 
to cross. Others have not got so far. But they are all on the move. 
They are all going in the same direction. They all have the same 
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destination. And when they get there, most of them are not, we 
believe, going to tear up their membership cards. 

When, as sometimes happens, I hear criticisms of the British 
Empire or Commonwealth, I cannot help thinking of the way in 
which many Britons, from much reading of what is called Wild 
West literature, form a picture of your Eastern states—a picture 
which, if it was ever approximately accurate, has long ceased to 
bear any resemblance to the truth. That is why the deluded visitor 
to that part of the country is often surprised and even, I am afraid, 
a little disappointed to find that in fact it is not populated exclu- 
sively by hard-faced men with a habit of homicide. Probably he 
ends by concluding that after all Hollywood is stranger than the 
truth. 


Something of the same sort, I think, applies to some of the 
criticisms of the British Commonwealth. We all know that Queen 
Anne is dead. It is equally true that George III is dead. I am not 
suggesting, of course, that our colonial record is a pattern of per- 
fection. It is not. We have made plenty of mistakes. We have had 
many failures. But I do believe it to be true that during the last 
half-century, at any rate, we have tried to apply two guiding prin- 
ciples in colonial administration. The first is the principle of trus- 
teeship, that we are where we are not for our own profit, but for 
the good of the governed. The second, of rather later development, 
is the principle of progressive education in the art of self-govern- 
ment. I believe it also to be true that, as so often happens in poli- 
tical experiments, no one pays much attention to the many suc- 
cesses, but a good deal of limelight is flashed on the few failures. 


I have tried very briefly to give some idea of the parallel develop- 
ment of the United States and the British Commonwealth during 
the 19th century. That development was almost entirely free from 
foreign interference. That this was so was due, above all else, to 
two forces, the Monroe Doctrine and the British Fleet. Neither 
of these was an exclusive possession. The Monroe Doctrine was 
received as cordially in Britain as it was here. In fact, it originated 
in a suggestion made by George Canning, our Foreign Minister, 
to John Quincy Adams, Monroe’s Secretary of State; and in those 
early days, at any rate, it had behind it, as an additional sanction, 
the unwritten guarantee of Britain. Not, let me hasten to add, out 
of pure philanthropy, but in the main because the Doctrine, by 
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securing the independence of South America, was advantageous 
to British trade. In the same way, the British Fleet did not inter- 
pret its duties in a narrow national sense. Apart from being a 
visible discouragement of overseas adventures, it did a lot of quiet 
police work which only appears in the footnotes of history books, 
if at all. Between 1815 and 1914 there were wars—plenty of them 
—but they were not world wars. It was by no coincidence that the 
first world war since the days of Napoleon happened at the mo- 
ment when a continental power was able, for the first time in more 
than a hundred years, seriously to challenge the naval supremacy 
of Britain. 


The Monroe Doctrine and the British Navy? Where do these 
guarantees stand today? Is it possible to assert their unimpaired 
validity ? You are better qualified than I am to answer that ques- 
tion for the Monroe Doctrine. As to the British Navy, no one 
could have a higher admiration for it than I have. Without it this 
war would have been lost as soon as it had begun. Yet none will 
question that in 1940 the British Navy could not, by itself, have 
saved our Island from invasion and conquest. And that is surely 
the answer to the question I put. 


Then, if this be so, if these old guarantees, which once served so 
well, have lost much of their old force, a new age must discover 
new guarantees; that is, if we are serious in our determination to 
seek and secure a lasting peace. That is a very large question, and 
I will not trespass further upon your patience by prolonging this 
already tedious and possibly contentious disquisition. Yet, if I 
may, I will leave two thoughts with you. 


The first—and, as you have probably guessed, it arises out of 
the whole of my argument tonight—is that, whatever arrangements 
may be made after the war, whether it be by league, or alliance, 
or anything else, your country and mine have got to find a new 
and firm basis for continued co-operation. During this past cen- 
tury we have worked together more often than the world realized ; 
more often perhaps than we ourselves realize. But that largely 
unconscious co-operation must give place to something more con- 
scious and definite. And because I believe that fundamentally we 
want the same things—and that they are good things—we ought 
not to find that co-operation too difficult. 


And my second thought? You remember how Edith Cavell, 
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when she was going out to face a German firing-party, said that 
patriotism was not enough. We had to have another war before 
we discovered the truth of those words. Patriotism is a noble 
quality, but it is not enough. Independence is a generous ideal, but 
it is not enough. Empire may be a beneficent force, but it is not 
enough. We are going to fail again, as we failed in 1918, if we do 
not bring to the problems of this tormented world a new eye, a 
new mind, and a new heart—an eye to see, a mind to understand, 
and a heart to claim kinship with all men in all lands. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION OF THOMAS NELSON, JR., 
OF YORKTOWN. 


By G. MacLaren Brybon 





Letters and other records of the Nelson family still in existence’ 
show that Thomas Nelson, Jr., of Yorktown, when a lad of 
fourteen was sent by his father, Col. William Nelson, to England 
and placed for his schooling under the care of two friends, Mr. 

Hunt, of London and the Rev. Beilby Porteus, at that 
time a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge University. He was 
sent by these gentlemen to the preparatory school of Dr. Newcome, 
at Hackney, where he stayed for six years; after which he went 
to the University of Cambridge, and became a student of Christ’s 
College.’ 

There is also a tradition that Thomas Nelson while at the school 
in Hackney saved from death by drowning a younger lad, the son 
of Lord North. This tradition is supported by the fact of the exist- 
ence today of a gold snuff-box, with a beautifully painted minia- 
ture of Lord North in the inside of the lid, which as a highly 
prized relic has come down in the Nelson family. It is said to have 
been presented by Lord North to young Nelson as a mark of ap- 
preciation and gratitude for saving his son. This snuff-box is now 
preserved by the Virginia Historical Society. 

There was a definite reason why Colonel Nelson sent his son 
to England under the care of Beilby Porteus,—a double reason in 
fact, of family relationship by marriage and of friendship be- 
tween two families living a few miles from each other on opposite 
sides of the York River. Robert Porteus, the elder, lived in Vir- 
ginia for a number of years, and in Gloucester County, during 
which time he had married twice. His first wife was Mildred, daugh- 
ter of John and Mary (Warner) Smith of Gloucester County. She 
was a rather distant relative of Col. Nelson, both being descended 
from Col. George Reade, and his wife Elizabeth Martiau. Robert 
Porteus, the second, was a son of this marriage. Beilby Porteus was 


1There are a number of letters on this subject in the Letter Book of Wil- 
liam Nelson, in the Virginia State Library. 

2See R. C. M. Page, Genealogy of the Page Family in Virginia, Second 
edition, pp. 166-67. 
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the son by a second wife, who was Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Col. Edmund Jennings. Beilby was born at York in England, after 
the return of his parents from Virginia. He was educated at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge University, became chaplain first to 
Archbishop Secker, and later to King George III; was bishop of 
Chichester from 1776 to 1787, and bishop of London from 1787 
until his death in 1808. It is one of the interesting coincidences of 
history that when the Rev. James Madison, the first bishop of 
Virginia, went to England in 1790 to be consecrated to that office 
by bishops of the Church of England, one of those who took part 
in that service was Beilby Porteus, the one bishop in all England 
who through his mother and his mother’s people, was a son of the 
Anglican Church of Virginia. 

Bishop Madison was one of the three bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in America who received consecration from bishops of the 
Church of England, and who, joining with Bishop Seabury of 
Connecticut, (consecrated by bishops of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland) began the long line of bishops of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States. 


With such definite evidence in family records of the fact of 
Thomas Nelson’s having been a student of Christ’s College, going 
even to the extent of fixing the years of his stay at that college, 
it was strange to find that the published records of the alumni of 
Cambridge, “Alumni Cantabrigienses,” made no mention whatever 
of his attendance at the University. 


For that reason an effort has been made recently through Mr. 
Gordon Page Williams, of Washington, who is a descendant of 
General Nelson and a former student of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to find definite evidence in the University records of Thomas 
Nelson’s college course. Through the interest and help of Sir John 
Clapham, of King’s College, Cambridge, and an official of the 
University, this effort has proven successful and a definite record 
has now been established. 


The two following extracts from letters of Sir John Clapham 
to Mr. Williams are given because of their interest, and also for 
the light they throw upon some of the customs of the University: 


Cambridge, 1 June, 1943 


“Thomas Nelson is a puzzle. The material for the Alumni is 
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collected and, as the compiler informs me, there is no evidence of 
a Nelson of Virginia at Christ’s, 1758-61. He can only trace a 
William Nelson, 1772-75, an Englishman, on their card tickets. 
They have worked the Christ’s records completely, I think. 

“That is however not quite decisive. In the 18th century College 
records were defective. Scholars were always entered in the books ; 
but at Kings we have only been able to trace our ‘Fellow Com- 
moners,—and I expect a Virginian gentleman would join that 
group,—by casual entries in accounts for food supplied, and so 
on. But I think you may assume that the Alumni people have 
done their best to date.” 


Cambridge, 7 June, 1943 


“I was wrong about Christ’s. I had given the Alumni people a 
wrong reference. 

“Thomas Nelson,—parentage given,—was in fact entered at 
Christ’s, 15 May, 1758, having been born in Virginia on 26 Dec. 
1738. Resident till Lady Day, 1761. No record of a degree. (No 
doubt, too much the gentleman: gentlemen did not bother with 
examinations much in the 18th century.) 

“He was not however a Fellow Commoner, but a ‘pensioner’ 
as we say: i.e. an undergraduate who paid for his keep, unlike a 
‘scholar’ who was given it. 

“In case some of the other parts are of use I enclose the note 
sent from the Alumni Office. It is as follows: 

NELSON THOMAS, Admitted pensioner (age 19) at 
Christ’s, May 15, 1758. s. of William, Pres. of the Council, and 
Acting Gov. of Virginia, and Elizabeth Burwell, of Yorktown, 
Virginia. B. there Dec. 26, 1738. 

Resided till Lady Day, 1761°. Merchant. Married, 1762, Lucy, 
d. of Philip and Mary Grimes (Grymes), and had issue, 11 chil- 
dren. In H. M. Council of Virginia, 1764, and went to the Con- 
gress in Philadelphia as representative, being one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. Ill health forced him to give 
up service in the Congress, and he returned to Virginia, 1777. Al- 
though an ardent Revolutionist, he was in no sense a Radical, and 
he keenly opposed the Virginia Act of Sequestration of British 


3“Lady Day” is March 25th. In the Church Calendar it is the Feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
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Property in 1777, and is said to have declared that he ‘would pay 
his debts like an honest man.’ Was appointed Commander in chief 
of the Forces of the Virginia Commonwealth, and marched to 
Philadelphia, 1778; but these troops were disbanded when Con- 
gress felt unable to support them. 

He returned to Congress but, on account of illness retired to 
Virginia again, to serve as financier, Governor, and Commander 
of the Militia. In 1781 was elected Governor, the first Conserva- 
tive to hold that office. He joined Washington as Major-General 
of the Virginia forces in the siege of Yorktown, 1781, but had to 
resign through ill-health late in the same year. This selfless patriot- 
ism resulted in his financial ruin. He moved to a small estate, Of- 
fley, in Hanover County, where he stayed for the remainder of 
his life.‘ 


(From a Virginia correspondent, and from the Dictionary of 
American Biography, which gives several other references. ) 


4He died January 4, 1789, and was buried in the Churchyard at Yorktown. 
He never recovered his health, and so was unable to return to public life. 
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Note: John Bassett for whom this “chariot” was made was “of Farm- 
ington,” Hanover County, Virginia: born August 30, 1765: died 1826; son 
of the Honorable Burwell Bassett (1734-1793) of “Eltham,” New Kent 
County and his wife Anna Maria Dandridge (1739- 1777) daughter of 
Colonel John Dandrid: se (1700-1756) of New Kent County. John Bassett 
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(1765-1826) ; was educated at William and Mary College, becoming a law- 
yer of distinction and a wealthy planter. He married September 12, 1786, 
Betty Carter, daughter of William Burnet Browne, of “Elsing Green,” King 
William County, and his wife Judith W., daughter of Charles Carter, of 
“Cleve,” King George County. 

The originals of the contract for building the “chariot” and of the re- 
ceipts for payment therefor are in the collections of the Virginia Historical 
Society having been presented by the Misses Virginia L. Mitchell and Laura 
L. Mitchell, of Charles Town, Jefferson County, West Virginia, great grand- 
daughters of John Bassett (1765-1826) for whom the “chariot” was built. 
The Society also possesses the ancient trunk, which was a part of the equip- 
ment of this “chariot,” which also was given to the Society by the Misses 
Mitchell. The Misses Mitchell have provided for the reproduction in facsimile 
of these papers in the Magazine. 
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AUDITOR STEGGE’S ACCOUNTS 
Edited by Mauve H. Wooprin 
(Concluded ) 





Coll® Henry Norwood his Ma‘'** 
Treasurer—Debto* 
To y* Country of Virginia on y* 
acco‘ of ye ass. p" hhd. 
To Cap‘ Fisher Comd’. of 
y* Loyall ee oy Ad for 
passage of yo” (? oores 
(? £042 :00 :00 





To y® Impost of 78 hhd* in 
Pattisons Ketch at 2 p. p” 
hhd. £007 :16 :00 
To Colo: Thomas Stegge 
SO Te ssisccerccsopsinecceeres all 





An Acco‘ of ye Sevorall Bills of 
exchange Sent To Coll® Henry 
Norwood his Ma‘'** Treas- 
urer as by ye Form’ acco‘** 
For Anno: 1663 


Jn° Hoskins upon Jn® Tay- 


ler for acc® of Isaac Aller- “4 
EE RAINES Set £020 :00 :00 
Edm°® Scarburgh upon 
Tho: Smith on ditt® Scar- 
TEED BOE ccencicmce £029 :17 :00 
Jn° Lee on Tho: Griffith 
& Jn° Lockey on ditt® Lees 
POLAR LILO £038 :15 :00 


Miles Carey on Sim 
Hurll on ditt® Caries acc®..£033 :18 :00 
Ant® Elliott upon Ric® 
Booth on Peter Jennings 


rn £020 :00 :00 
Rob* 





Howson on W®™ 
Howson on Peter Jennings 
PREC LL S IRE ACEO S £015 :00 :00 


Rob* Howson on Jennifer 


Plover on Matt: Kemps 
ROP TTER SL Ay £030 :00 :00 
Matt: Kempe upon Cap* 
Scarlett on ditt? Kemps 
acc® scsecereeeeeeee- £008 :00 :00 
Robt Brewster on “Jn? 


Harris to Peter Jennings..£004 :00:00 
Rob* Brewster on ditt® 
Harris to Peter Jennings..£005 :00:00 
John Pate on W™ Guy to 
Peter Jennings...................... £003 :08 :00 


P* Contra Credito™ 


By Majo" Tho: Willoughby °* ¢ 
as by his acco‘ £002 :1 

By Coll°® Peter Ashton on 

acc® of Escheats in Poto- 

mack 
By Cap* Peter Jennings as 
by his acc°® 
By Coll* Scarburgh as by 

BE SI ccecciccnecth £015 :00 :00 


£052 :06 :08 
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Jn® Mohooun on Ant® 
Stanford to Peter Jen- 





nings “ £004 :15 :00 
The foure bills next above 

ii s 
am® to 17:3 


are for acc® of Major 
Willoughby Splanden 
Rand on Gilbert Mettcalfe 
to S’ W™ Berkeley............ £ 4:18:00 
Edmund .......... on Christo- 

phe’ Carey to S’ W™ 

Berkeley £25 :00 :00 
Tho: Jenner upon Zachary 

Gillam to S' W™ Berkeley..£04 :00 :00 
Richard fhielding upon Ed. 
fielding to Sir W™ Berke- ae 





am® to 58:18:00 


ul 
is 40. on acc® of S" W™ 
Berkeleys 18:18:= on 
Coll® Stegge acc’................ £058 :18 :00 
Richard Bennett on Ar- 
thur Baily on ditt? Ben- 
netts acc’......... £020 :00 :00 
By Bills of exc* sent by ye 
Secretary to ye Treasurer 
for y® acc® of Coll® Bacon..£040 :00 :00 





An Acco** of Sevorall Bills of exc* 
Sent to Coll? Henry Norwood 
his Ma‘'** Treasurer as by 
y* form’ acco*** 


For Anno: 1664 


Robt Doyley upon Tho: 
Doyley on Maj* Willough- . # 
byes acc® £25 :00 :00 
Jn° Lee upon Tho: Griffith 
& Jn° Lockey for Pet” Jen- 
nings £10 :08 :00 
Richard Bennett upon Ar- 
thur Baily for ditt® Ben- 
Te AE: £21 :00:00 
Miles Carey upon Sim°® 
Hurll on ditt® Caries acc’....£18 :09 :00 
Rob‘. Poole on W™ Israel 
& Comp* for acc® of Henry 
Corbyn £20 :04 :00 
Rob* Tomlin on Nich® 
Jackson for Henry Corbyn..£05 :04 :00 
Geo. Marsh on Daniel 
Bennion for acc® of Coll? 
SRT £05 :19 :00 
John Cornish on Eliz* 
Cornish for ditt® Scarburgh £05 :18 :00 
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David Warren on W”™ 
Cooper or Mary Warren 
for Scarburgh £05 :17 :08 
W”® Haile Rich: Ditto & 
John Pope upon Jn° Pope 
and Henry Gouge for acc® 
Sr. We Berkenet... a2... £31 :18 :00 
Daniel flower on Walter 
Miles on acc? S* W™”™ 
[OSS ee £12 :00 :00 
Tho: Gold on John Speed 
for acc® Coll°® Stegge.......... £24 :14:00 
John Lee on Tho: Griffith 
for acc® ditt® Lee.......-.-..--ccsss £13 :00 :00 
Henry Meese on Jn° Jef- 
feries & Tho: Colclough 
for acc® of Peter Jennings..£11 :10:00 
Henry Meese Jn® Jefferies 
& Tho: Colclough for acc® 
of Is. Allerton £37 :03 :00 
By bills exc* Sent by ye 
Secretary to ye Treasur’ 
for acc® Coll® Bacon.......... £50 :00 :00 
Robt Howson on ” 
Howson for a bill last yeare 
on Jennefer Plover re- 
turn’d ptested with dam- 
age & charge of protest......£39 :05 :00 








An Acco** of Sevo’ Bills of exchange 
Sent to Coll® Henry Norwood, 
his Ma‘'** Treasurer as 
p form" Acco** @° 1665. 


Rob‘ Williams upon Geo: 
Strelly for acc® of Coll® 
EET £14 :03 :06 
W™ Inyse upon Sam! 
Haines for acc® of Hen: 
Corbyn £13 :13 :00 
Isaac Allerton upon Ant® 
Brereton for acc® Allerton..£23 :00 :00 
Miles Carey upon Sim® 
Hurle for Caries acc’......... £19 :12 :06 
Ric* Bennett upon Arthur 
Baily for ditt® Bennetts 
acc® £23 :00 :00 
Sampson Clerke and Geo: 
Bailey upon Phill: Ed- 
wards on S* W™ Berke- 
leys acc® £23 :13 :00 
W™ Browne upon W®™ 
Jennings on S' W™ Berke- 














leys acc’®...... £19 :14:00 
Rob‘ Noblg on Mary 
Noble for S" W™ Berke- 
leys acc? £03 :06 :00 





John Lane upon John 
Cooke for acc® Coll® Bacon £20:15 :00 
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Octob’ 1666 
Coll? Henry Norwood his acc® 
Sevo” Disbursm‘* on y* pinke 
Tangereen according to acc°® 
Sent by the s* Vessell 
Debto’ 
To Coll? Thomas Stegge: Viz‘ 
li Tobacco 
To y®* pilotts for Bringing ye 
Vessel to Towne 400 
To Maj* Caely for a Sheepe 
& a Shoate 500 
~ Jn° Barker for 181'' beefe 
at 


of 








ee 362 
to 92 gall* of tarre at 10" 
» . 920 
To m’ Bird & Lee for 470'' 
Beefe 
To y* Cooper for triming y* 














aske 

To Phillip Elliott a Carpenter 

at Careening 100 
To Jn° Harlow a Carpenter for 





16 daies work at 45 p™@!*™_........ 720 
To a frying -_ “See eee 25 
To anoth’ rpenter 15 daies 


work at 30" 
To a sloop me Ballast y*® Vessel 500 
To M’* James Bisse for 360"! 
Beefe at 2'' p™!! 

To planters pd for Cutting wood 80 
To ffrancis Cooley at James 
Towne for 2 q™ of Beefe............ 342 
To 3 bush: of pease & 2 bush: 

of Meale at 2 
To Smiths worke for y* Vessell 
To mg Alsop for 3 daies 
Caulkin 
To Coll® Kendall for a Sloopes 
Sayle 
To 1 m of 20° nailes & 6° 
Together 
To Smiths worke at James 
Towne about y* Ruddev................ 
To expenses at James Citty for 
m* Secretary myselfe & Attend- 
ants about y® vessels business.... 














725 
8459 
By soe much deducted for ball. 
of Cap‘ Binns accot* 

rests to Coll® Norwoods acc®..8053 





This is y* same acc® as went w" 
Vessel to Tangeer excepting y* ex- 
penses at James Citty & Smiths 
Worke and 1"! 6° 8*for a bar" of 
Tarre: all which I pd since. 
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Coll® Henry ‘Norwood & y°® rest of 
y® Owners of y® pinke Tangereen 
for Sevo" disbursem** on ye 
s* Vessell, according to 
acc® Sent are Debtors. 

To Capt Baker for 75" . 3 
new Cordidge..................:.-- £002 :05 :00 
To Ralph Sergeant on 


I 1 incianeinminunnieuniel 006 :11 :06 
To Cap‘ Jennings for a 

Warpe w'' 136'' & a 
Hamburgh line.................... £004 :10 00 
To 2 oxen & a hog w' 

31'' Tallow for y* Sea......£009 :00:00 
To 30"' deer sute Candles. £002: 10:00 


T 2 bushells Salt for i 
Sea provision... : 000 :12 :00 
To 3 bush. ditt? of m* 

Secretary Ludwell.............. £000 :18 :00 
o S’ W™ Berkeley for 

1750"! Biscake at 16° p* ct £014 :00:00 
To 3" Sayle twine & ae. 


ES SE NO 000 :06 :00 
To S’ W™ Berkeley for 3 
WOUIEE isaac niisiss Seicensceeents £000 :04 :00 


To y® Virg* Impost of 137 
hhds of yo™ & 24 of Cap* 


9 Binns at 2sp" hhd.............. £016 :02 :00 


To Cocquett money for y° 
s* hhd® at ld p” hhd.......... £000 :13 :05 
To port duties of y* Vessel 
40: Thorne at Is p™ Tonne £002 :00 :00 
To m* fletcher p’ a note 


for 1 Barr'' of tarre qt 
I a iivininstithinsenicanitat £001 :06 :08 
£059 :18 :07 








& 
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Colonell Henry Norwood Debto* 


To — disbursm"* in 
money on * pinke Tan- 
gereen as a acc® on 

other side doth appeare....£059 :18:07 
To severall disburs™’* i 


aod 


in 

Tobacco Amc’® to 8053"' as 

as p* acc® on y® other side 
w™ in Money at 10s p* c' 
RO 2 RE Se: £040 :05 :03 

To y* neat w‘* of 132 hhds 

tob**° shipt on y* s* 

pinke as p* bill of Lading 

& invoice then sent may 

appeare 47555"' at 10° p 

i P £237 :15 05 

To rowling severall hhds 

to y* Rivers side 200" 

Tob. £001 :00 :00 


be ‘naa for y* Caske 
£000 :15 :00 
ot Py Webenanites Mines a £012 :00 :00 


To Sloop hire of 16 hhds 
Transport’d from James 
river to Yorke river to 
Pattison’s ketch 850"' is....£004 :05 :00 
To 15 hhd. Tob‘ shipt 
in Cap‘ Hall w™ sloop hire 
according to acc® by him 


sent 6700'' Tob: in M° @ 
cost p’ c‘ is £033 :10 :00 


£389 :09 :03 








P* Contra Credito’ 
By Coll® _dtegge for ball. ey 8 
of his acc’ of quitt rentt....£010:00 :08 
By majo’ Gen" Bennett 
his acc® of qtt rents when 
pS tee £034 :11 :04 
By Coll: Natha: Bacon 
his ball of q‘t rents w® 
paid .... £056 :08 :08 
By Cap* peter Jennings his 
ball. of q‘*t rents when 





paid 
By m* Isaac Allerton his 
ball of q‘' rents when paid £009 :05 :00 
By y® ballanc® of Coll? 
Scarburgh acc® paid me....£067 :17 :05 
By m* John Lee his bal- 
lance of q'* rents when 
paid ... ..£019 :15 :06 
By majo" “Tho: Willow gh- 
by his ball of q‘* rents....£005 :05 :02 
By y® quitt rents of James 
Cittie County for anno: 
1666 rec* by S* W™ 
Daas if it amo“ to soe 

ae ae £029 :05 :00 
By a bill of exc* charged 
upon yo" in Tangeer to 
Majo’ Charles Norwood if 
paid . ....£030 :00 :00 
By another bill of exc* 
charged upon yo" in Tan- 
aoe to wenn ffletcher “. 
pai 010 :00 :00 
By “Cail® ‘Tho: Stegge en 
ball of y* Country acc®......£002 :10 :08 
By Cap‘ peter Jennings pd 





Ce a Ra £005 :00 :00 
£351 :08 :08 

By Ballance resting due on 

ES oe ae ee: £038 :00 :07 
£389 :09 :03 


What m’ Henry Randolph rests 
d’ upon y* foregoing acco** Viz‘ 
£46 :04 :08 his owne ballance of quitt 
rents and £17:16 on Coll® Scar- 
burghs acc® hee desires may bee 
placed to acc® Between Coll® Nor- 
wood & himselfe Virginia June 10 
1667. Thomas Stegge Audito” 
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The Contents of 15 hhds Tobacco shipd in Capt. Hall & Consigned to 
Alderman Jn° Jefferies for acc® of Coll? Henry Norwood 
July 23" 1666, m’kt & N° viz 


== . > m>® 3} 


N° HN 1. gr. 437 11: 454 
2. gr. 493 12: 470 
3. gr. 473 13: 489 
4. gr. 405 14: 464 
- er. = 15: 462 
7 er foyer. 2339 
8. gr. 504 4679 
9. gr. 505 ~—s gr. 7018 
10. gr. 450 @62 930 


—_——— 


gr. 4679 6088 (To Sloopshire of y* 15 hhds to 
600 Newpersnews 600"? 
12 (To 300 6° na. 12'') 


6700 
The Contents of 132 hhds. of Tob°®® shipd in y* Tangereen Edw’ Sandland 
m* and Consigned to Coll? Henry Norwood in Tangeer upon his pp’ acct 
Octob’ 1666:m'k' & n° as foil 








N° HN: 1. gr. 433 21. 396 41: 420 61: 402 
iz 410 22. 414 2: 470 62: 455 
3 444 23. 398 43: 444 63: 400 
4 450 24. 498 44: 448 64: 418 
5. 464 25. 422 45: 446 65: 418 
6. 434 26. 440 46. 480 66: 415 
7. 446 27. 410 47. 422 67: 426 
8 426 28. 390 48. 400 68: 450 
9. 394 29. 368 49, 502 69: 460 

10. 370 30. 374 50. 373 70: 435 
i. 388 31. dae 51: 386 71: 460 
12. 394 32. 444 52: 414 72: 459 
13. 360 33. 374 53: 424 73: 440 
14. 376 34. 422 54: 428 74: 462 
15. 382 35. 364 55: 424 75: 438 
16. 450 36. 352 56: 400 76: 450 
17. 404 37. 446 57: 430 77: 460 
18. 406 38. 420 58: 446 78: 462 
19. 404 39. 438 59: 444 79: 439 
20. 420 40. 434 60: 370 4 : po 
82 
a 82: 459 
83 460 
N° 84: 364 97: 450 lll: 412 124: 478 
85: 360 98: 452 112: 452 125: 439 
86. 389 99: 392 113: 420 126: 402 
87: 365 100: 400 114: 454 127: 401 
88: 405 101: 444 115: 449 128: 408 
89: 412 102: 389 116: 431 129: 500 


91: 387 104: 426 118: 440 131: 402 
92: 412 105: 420 119: 485 132: 464 
93: 378 106: 400 120: 460 
94: 404 107: 428 121: 458 
95: 440 108: 412 122: 485 
96: 474 109: 410 123: 416 








to 
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The Contents of 21 hhds of Tobacco recd by Capt* W™ Carver for acco‘ of 
Coll? Henry Norwood 5 of wch were shipd in y* Tangereen vizt 

The other 16 hhd m’k* as by y® m'g‘ shipd in Geo pattisons ketch in yorke 
river & included in Hen: Randolphs bill of lading 


-. HN 
gr. 539 Ne N° 
3: gr. 454 1: gr. 410 9: 
5: gr. 444 4: gr. 525 10: 
15: gr. 430 6: ger. 463 Il: 
S: or. 462 Fran. S35 fe: 
gr. 2319 
LJ @62. 310 
2009 
Acco** of quitt Rents for y*® Year 
1666: Credit’ Tobacco Il 


James Citty by S’ W™ Berkeley 
Nansemond County by Majo’ Gen" 
Bennett 
Accomack & Northampton Counties 
by Coll® Edm® Scarburgh 
Lower Norfolk by Majo" Willoughby 
which five Counties are all acco‘®* 
for in y® preced‘ accotts y® remain- 
ing 14 Counties is here acco‘** for 
vizt. 
Henrico County 
32583 ac*® at 12 p’ c* is 3909 
Charles Cittie County — 
68719 ac™ at 12 p* ct is 8246 
Surrey County 
42867 ac™ at 12 p* c* is 5144 
Isle of Wight County 
52100 ac™ at 12 p* c* is 6252 
Elizab: Citty County 
20000 tc™* at 12 p*™ c* is 2400 
Warwick County 
30163 ac™® at 12 p* c* is 3618 
Yorke County 
59500 ac™* as 12 p" ct is 7140 
Glouc* County 
84477 ac™® at 12 p* c* is 10136 
New Kent County 
75000 ac™ at 12 p’ ct is 9000 
Lancaster County 
63156 ac™ at 12 p’ c*® is 7622 
Rappahannock County 
64988 ac™ at 12 p" ct is 7796 
Stafford County 
38100 ac™® at 12 p*™ c* is 4571 
Westmorland County 
44050 ac™ at 12 p’ c' is 5286 
Northumb’land County 
37693 ac’ at 12 p" c' is 4523 





713396 ll 85643 
To soe much upon acco'* of 
Escheats as to ballance.............. 15799 


1] 101442 


480 13: 500 18: 495 
457 14: 470 19: 474 
382 =«16: 447 20: 453 
473 17: 465 21: 457 


p” Contra Debit 
Il Tobacco 
To sallary of Wp co a 
85643 tob: p™ contra. ..-. 8564 
To Caske at 10 p’ c* of 77079 7708 
To p* m’ Randolph by y* 
Sheriff of Yorke we"™ was 
shipd in pattisons Ketch.......... 5794 
To Carting sevo" inconvenient 
hhds & rowling to y°® water 
* GRR AER A AERIS aE 1110 
To paid Capt* W™ Carver for 
y® transportation of 82 hhd 
from y* Northward rivers to 
James Citty according to 
agreemt w™ m* Secretary & 


my selfe at 75 p” hhd................ 6150 
To nails at Sevo" times............ 510 
To Capt Carver for Sloophire 

of 21 hhd* from Lynhaven...... 600 
To ditt® Sloophire to James 

"TOE nccincosesamaesaueceles 500 
To Losse in repacking.............. 563 


To sallary of y* s* 21 hhd’...... 850 
To sallary @ 7 p" c* of 152. 
hhd* of Tobacco q‘* 63173 Il 
according to yor Attorneys 
ord’ to recv. y* Tobacco from 
y® Sheriffs... 4420 
To Awarded more to y’ pilot 
about y® Tangereen by y® Sec- 
CURRIN: cosenstitiiamisiiiaidaiaaail 200 
To expended at James Towne 
about opening viewing & re- 


packing hhd*.. 700 
To mending y* ~ Store “house 
we” is all yo" pay for lb m’°. 300 
To y*® Coop*™ hire for Labo" 
te IN... cites ndiiiaineienl 300 


To 152 hhds of Tobacco qt 
gro: 73357 tare at 6s p* hh* ?? 63173 


i 101442 
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The Coppy of Cap‘* Carvers 


Acco'* w™ was dd:mee 
Octob? 28" 1666 
Debto* Il Tob. 
Tobacco received of Tho: 
Se REE es 400 
Tobacco receaved of Ric°® 
RNY i ores cea ei wt 1320 
Tobacco receaved of Owen 
eS eee ee 800 


Tobacco receaved of ditt? Hay 1000 
Tobacco receaved of ditt® Bon- 
ney all w™ relates to Expense 1000 
Tobacco receaved of Maj" 
of ARES ee eamebe tae 8781 


The Contents of 152 hhd of Tobacco 

Mentioned in y* foregoing acco‘ of 
quit rents m’k* & n° viz‘ 

1 

N° HN. 1. gr. 517 21: 491 41: 563 

2. 479 22: 455 42: 472 

3 542 23: 520 43: 518 

4 502 24: 482 44: 635 

, 500 25: 418 45: 486 

6. 495 26: 581 46: 560 

Z. 481 27: 475 47: 524 

8. 420 28: 476 48: 550 

9. 441 29: 411 49: 607 

10. 432 30: 471 50: 495 

11. 418 31: 494 51: 470 

2. 435 32: 456 52: 498 

13. 425 33: 496 53: 520 

14. 483 34: 509 54: 598 

15. 490 35: 476 55: 576 

16. 491 36: 479 56: 475 

i. 502 37: 420 57: 456 

18. 497 38: 415 58: 412 

19. 455 39: 430 59: 426 

20: 495 40: 426 60: 540 


gr. 9500 er. 9381 gr. 10381 


N° HN 61: 486 81: 515 
62: 500 2: 494 
63: 488 83: 501 
64: 450 84: 521 
65: 515 85: 490 
66: 564 86: 482 
67: 486 87: 468 
68: 484 88: 465 
69: 520 89: 464 
70: 475 90: 471 
71: 486 91: 618 
72: 499 92: 533 
73: 467 93: 499 
74: 482 94: 488 


P* Contra Cred‘ 


By 21 hhd*® Tob‘ transported 
to James Citty qt wtt 8483''......8483 
By Sloop hire of y* s* Tob**° 
EPO --LGMBAV OR oosacscscsccccrcenenctsetores 
By sloophire to James Citty from 
DEO  naccientattesscrecniessticcctdveseietas 
By Losse in repacking..............-.- 563 
By Carvers Sallary..........0..-.0..- 850 
The ballance being 2305 is cleerd 
in his acc® in y® yeare following 
in (?) for transportation of 82 
he” to James City a cecsccccccsasceece cee 


_—_— 


13301 


Brought c Contra 73358'' grosse tare 
of 152 hhd* at 67 
p” hhd am w™ to- 
gether is 10184 

n't 63174'' Tobacco: 
W mn y° just a of y* Toe 
hhd* Tobacco p* Contra and an- 
sw™* y® preceed* acc®*t The said 
152 hhd* of Tob‘ p* Contra 
disposed of Vizt: Sent in y° 
Ship Berkeley of Rappahanock for 
Tangeer 40 hhd* and Consigned to 
Coll? Hen: Norwood his ag‘ or as- 
signs there May: 1668 & are out of 
y*® Numb’ p” Contra. Vizt. 
HN N° 20:24:86 :93 :96:23: 
92 :27 :83 :26 :87 :15 :85 :11 :97: 
94-78 :77 :22 :67 :65 :69 :46 :28: 
3:16:79 :68 :43 :14 :34 :41 =hhd* 
50 :13 :73 :99 :38 :88 :95 :45.  is.......... 40 


Laden aboard y* Ship Humphrey & 
Elizabeth of London Rob‘ Medford 
ae hhd* most of y*® s* 152 
hhd* of Tob*t® & Consigned to 
Alderman Jn° Jefferies of Lond” for 
y® acco‘* of Coll? Henry Norwood as 
by bill of Lading: Vizt. 
HN. N° 134:135 :136 :137 :138 :139: 
61 :62 :63 :64:110:111 :112 :30:31 :51: 
113 :115 :133 :122 :123 :56 :57 :58 :59: 
60 :141 :142 :121 :151 :152:119 :120: 
124 :125 :126 :127 :128 :129 :130:131: 
132 :145 :146:147 :148 :149 :150:53: 











C2 OTD 
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75: 515 
76: 490 
77: 499 
78: 524 
79: 525 
80: 552 


gr. 10007 


4650 


N° 131: 
132: 
133: 
134: 
135: 
136: 
137: 
138: 
149: 
140: 


111: 446 
112: 430 
113: 422 
114: 418 
115: 420 
116: 454 
117: 429 
118: 462 
119; 452 
120: 497 


95: 
96: 
97: 
98: 
99; 
100: 


49198 


24160 
gr. 73358 
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The Contents of. 184 hhd" of Virginia leafe Tobacco laden by mee Thomas 
Stegge On Board y* Loyall Berkeley of London Capt Goodson Comand* & 
Consigned to Alderman Jn° Jefferies for y* acco* of Coll? Henry Norwood. 
Und’ y* m'ke & Numb’ foll. June. 1669 


No HN. 1. gr. 


2. gr. 
a @. 
4. gr. 
5S. gr. 


468 
493 
420 
445 
433 


No 21. 
2? 


gr. 600 N° 42, 
. gr. 660 43. 
.gr. 427 44. 
. gr. 409 45. 
. gr. 540 46. 


gr. 
gr. 
gr. 
gr. 
gr. 


464 
436 
448 
430 
423 
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419 
464 
442 
522 
457 


456 
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y 2 


. gr. 

et. 
10. gr. 
11. gr. 
12. gr. 
13. gr. 
14. gr. 
15. gr. 
16. gr. 
17. gr. 
18. gr. 
19. gr. 
20. gr. 


. 10090 


gr 


No 83. 


6 
7. gr. 
8 
g 


591 
584 
460 
463 
518 
513 
503 
507 
431 
508 
519 
532 
590 
525 
587 


492 
515 
567 
394 
396 
555 
463 
450 
508 
397 
410 
432 
560 
420 
508 
422 
510 
390 
410 
447 
471 
510 
510 


10737 


MAGAZINE 
gr. 562 
gr. 493 
gr. 539 
gr. 495 
gr. 595 
gr. 593 
gr. 486 
gr. 430 
gr. 432 
gr. 428 
gr. 431 
gr. 432 
gr. 460 
gr. 462 
gr. 448 
gr. 438 
gr. 10360 
108. gr. 499 
109. gr. 462 
110. gr. 427 
lll. gr. 500 
112. gr. 502 
113. gr. 458 
114. gr. 482 
115. gr. See 
116. gr. 582 
117. gr. 536 
118. gr. 600 
119. gr. 550 
120. gr. 497 
121. gr. 630 
122. gr. 498 
123. gr. 592 
124. gr. 640 
125. gr. 498 
126. gr. 570 
127. gr. 584 
128. gr. 520 
129. gr. 552 
130. gr. 567 
131. gr. 646 
132. gr. 670 
133. gr. 509 
134. gr. 636 
135. gr. 554 


470 


502 


503 


. 10713 
. 10090 
. 10360 


8482 
9752 


’ 10737 
. 15284 


. 75418 








Mee} 2 ey 
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AUDITOR STEGGE'S ACCOUNTS 


Brought from y® Other side 151 hhd* Tobacco 


qt 


Tare of 101 hhd* @ 62 is—6262) 
Tare of 50 hhd* @ 30 is—3500) 


N° HN. 


5, 


> 


PON —OCLNAMAwWN 
5. 8, 5, 5. 5, 5, 5. 5. 


Baas s 
eaaeaes 


=] 
2 


N° 31 n** 477 


32 n‘** 484 
33 n‘* 388 
34 n** 400 


1749 


478 
410 
394 
530 
476 
450 
440 


1071 


492 
475 
403 
420 
464 


6503 


gr. 75418 
LJ 9762 


n 65656 
N° 15) 
16) n*‘* 
17) 
18 n't 


430 


930 
475 


921 
907 


ll Tobacco 


65656 


13370 


1749 
80775 


Out of 184 hhd* Tob. aforementioned was pad by mar" Caely by ord’ from 


y® Secretary for ye acc’ of Coll? Norwood. 12 hhd® qt n** 6098 Il. 


The Contents of 13 hhd* of Tob® paid by M* Abell Gower: 40 whereof were 
shipped on board the Eliza” of London Amos Wilkins Commander y* other 
3 left in the Country 


HN N° 153 q‘ gr. 496 
154 543 


155 
156 
157 
158 
159 


597 
565 
53* 
6*5 
566 
3911 
3287 


7198 


160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 


936 tare at 72 p" hh* 


6262 











ARCHIBALD WOODS OF ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


By KaTige-PrRINCE WARD 
(Mrs. Jerome A. Esker) 





There are perhaps few pre-Revolutionary settlers of the Valley 
of Virginia more colorful than Michael Woods, who crossed the 
Blue Ridge from the West in 1734* and located in what was then 
Goochland County, but on land which lay within the confines of 
present Albemarle County. The fact that he had eleven sons and 
daughters who married, lived in Virginia, and left large families, 
descendants of which for many decades moved on with the frontier, 
accounts for the rather widespread interest in this stalwart old 
Scotch Covenanter and his progeny. 

It is not the intent of this sketch to discuss Michael Woods ex- 
tensively or attempt to add anything to what has already been 
written concerning him; the chief purpose being the introduction 
of some data which have recently come to light and which definitely 
add to the very meager accounts heretofore given of his son, Archi- 
bald. 

Public records pertaining to Archibald Woods are few, and 
though the historians and genealogists have always included him 
in their accounts of the family, even discussing him at some length, 
it has usually been in a tentative vein. Therefore, it was not sur- 
prising to find, in the light of newly discovered material, that one 
of these very few records had been misinterpreted and applied to 
this man, when in reality it refers to another of the same name; 
probably a son, though possibly one of his several kinsmen by the 
name of Archibald Woods. 

Just for the sake of having an outline of this family before the 
reader who may not be familiar with Michael Woods and his 
children, and to refresh the memory of any who has made a study 
of them, the following brief resumé is here introduced : 

Four brothers, Michael, William, John and Andrew 
Woods, with their widowed sister, Mrs. Elizabeth (Woods) 
Wallace came with their families, from the North of Ireland 
about 1724. Michael Woods spent several years in Lancaster 


‘History of Albemarle County, by Rev. Edgar Woods, p. 351. The Albe- 
marle of Other Days (1925)—Rawlings, p. 9. 
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County, Pennsylvania before going to Virginia.* His wife 
was Mary Campbell and she probably predeceased him by 
twenty years. Their Virginia plantation was Mountain Plains, 
which in later years, after it had passed out of the Woods 
family, was known as Blair Park; and was situated near the 
east end of Woods (row Jarmans) Gap at the southern end 


ley 

ue of the present Shenandoah National Park, just to the left 
en hand side of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad going south, 
of between the villages of Crozet and Greenwood, (in Albe- 


nd marle County). Both were buried in the family burying 
es, ground at Mountain Plains, and Michael’s tombstone was 
” standing after the Civil War. A fragment found sometime 
Id later indicated the year of his birth as 1684. His will was 
written 24 November 1761, and proven 11 June 1762 in Albe- 
marle County. 





x- 
“n The Reverend Neander Woods, author of The Woods-McAfee 
yn Memorial (1905) gives the following children of Michael Woods 
ly and his wife, Mary Campbell :* 
i- (1) John McDowell d. 1810 
1. Magdalena b. 1706 m. (2) Benjamin Borden 
(3) John Bowyer 
d 2. William b. 1707 m. Susannah Wallace § d. —— 
n 3. Michael b. 1708 m. Anne —————— d. 1777 
1, 4. Hannah b. 1710 m. William Wallace d. —— 
fp. 5. John b. 1712 m. Susannah Anderson’ d. 1791 
e 6. Margaret b. 1714 m. Andrew Wallace 
O 7. Richard b. 1715 m. Jenny d. 
: 8. Archibald b. 1716 m. Isabella d. 1783 
e 9. Martha b. 1720 m. Peter Wallace, Jr. d. 1790 
10. Andrew __ b. 1722 m. Martha Poage d. 1781 
: 11. Sarah b. 1724 m. Joseph Lapsley d. 1792 
: It should be noted that with the exception of John and Andrew, 
é‘ the date of birth given for each of these children was questioned 


by the author. However, they have been copied many times and 
widely quoted as definite dates. 

In order to make later comparisons, several printed statements 
relative to Archibald Woods and his family are introduced at this 
point. Quoting from The Woods-McAfee Memorial— 


*W oods-McAfee Memorial—Rev. Neander Woods. p. 3. 
3Thid.—p. 39. 
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“The first mention we have of Archibald is found in a deed 
dated July 30, 1743, by which his father conveyed to him 400 
acres of land on the heads of Ivy Creek and other branches of 
the North River....” (p. 111). 


* * * 


“In 1767, Archibald Woods, as appears from the Albemarle 
records, sold the farm which his father had conveyed to him 
twenty-four years before, but he does not seem to have at once 
renounced his citizenship in Albemarle, and we find him men- 
tioned in a deed made in Botetourt County and dated Novem- 
ber 12, 1771, as ‘of Albemarle County’. This deed (on record 
at Fincastle) was from James, George and Robert McAfee, of 
Botetourt County, and conveyed to Archibald Woods a planta- 
tion of four hundred acres of land lying on Catawba Creek 
(in what is now Roanoke County, Virginia). The place was 
known and is still known as ‘Indian Camp’. . . This Indian 
Camp place was the home of Archibald Woods until his death 
in 1783.” (p. 111). 

A 
Children of Archibald and Isabella (- 
on page 112 of the above mentioned book as: 


1. William Woods b. 1744. 6. Mrs. Trimble b. 1752 





) Woods are given 


2. Mrs. Brazeal b. 1745 7. James Woods b. 1755 
3. Isabella Woods b. 1747 8. Archibald Woods b. 1757 
4. John Woods b. 1748 9. Andrew Woods __ b. 1760 
5. Mrs. Cowan b. 1750 10. Joseph Woods b. 1763 


Again, the author questioned the year of birth in each case. 

It will be noted that no son Michael is included, nor is such a 
son mentioned anywhere in the section devoted to a discussion of 
Archibald. In view of the fact that a full copy of the will of Michael 
Woods, Archibald’s father, appearing in this book, reads in part: 
“Eleventhly I give and bequeath to Archibald’s son, Michael, my 
great coat,” and that on page 111, we have, “When Michael of 
Blair Park made his will in November, 1761, he refers to ‘Archi- 
bald’s son Michael’ and honors this namesake by bequeathing to 
him his great coat,” this omission in the list of Archibald’s chil- 
dren seems inexplicable. 

As will be seen by undeniable proof to follow, six of the ten 
children attributed to Archibald and Isabella are proven, while 








fo 
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four, of whom account is given, viz. James, Archibald, Andrew 
and Joseph were certainly not theirs, though it is possible that 
they had sons by at least some of these names. For proof concern- 
ing Michael, John, and the daughters, Mrs. Cowan and Mrs. Trim- 
ble, as well as for proof on several other most interesting points, 
we are indebted to one of Archibald’s sons, who, under the stress 
of frontier life and its ever present vicissitudes—war, pestilence, 
and the hand to hand struggle to produce a livelihood for a large 
family, devoted time and effort to the keeping of a meticulous rec- 
ord of his family. Fortunately, this record has been handed down 
from generation to generation and cared for; the last descendant 
to own it having been the late Miss Martha Harle Woods of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. Through the courtesy of Miss Frances Hails, 
Archivist of Alabama, and of Miss Frances E. Pickett, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, in whose custody the treasured record now rests, the 
writer had the opportunity of examining the original little book 
and the privilege of incorporating in this article its contents. The 
record is written on sheets 3% x 4 inches, cut from a very good 
quality of paper and sewed together to form a tiny book, the cover 
of which bears this title, “Mich'’. Wood’s Age Book.” The paper 
has yellowed perceptibly in the one hundred and eighty years that 
have elapsed since the first of the entries appears to have been 
made, but the text, written in ink, has not faded beyond easy rec- 
ognition in this record set forth for his children and his children’s 
children by Michael Woods of Washington County, Tennessee, in 
a fairly good hand—not one word of which is obscure. Thus, the 
work of this newly found grandson of the original Michael Woods 
of Mountain Plains, supplements the present record of the family 
to an extent that is rare in the usually slow process of building up 
authentic family history bit by bit as proof can be unearthed. 


For the benefit of other Woods descendants who may have 
tried without success to trace their lines back to Michael of Moun- 
tain Plains, and his wife Mary Campbell, this family record is in- 
cluded in its entirety, as follows: 


MICH” WOOD’S AGE BOOK 


[p. 1] Arch? Woods my father was born on the 11" day 
of May 1706 on a Satterday Night 
And Died ye 11 day of Dec’ on a Sunday night 
1768 about 2 o’clock Isabella Goss my Mother was 
born on the 8 of Jan’ 1716/17 in the Evening And 
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» 3] 


4] 


wn 


. 6] 


7] 


8] 


9] 
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died y® 2™ of Nov" on a Sabath about a Quarter of 
an hour before Sundown 1766 

John Trimble and Susannah Woods married 18 
Feb" 1768 had their first born Arch* on Monday y*® 
19 Dec’ 1768 James Cowan and Hannah Woods 
married 24 Dec™ 1767 had their first born Isabela 
25 Oct 1768 

Myself Mich' Woods Born on the 10% day of Nov" 
1735 on Sunday morning about 3 oclock 
And was Married to Jean Leackey the 25" of Feb- 
ruary 1762 on a Thirsday And we Left Vir- 
ginia y® 11™ of Oct 1764 on Thursday And settled 
down 

on Savanah River y® 3°4 of Jan’ 1765 on a 
thursday Jane Died the 11 of Sept™ 1766 about an 
hour before Sundown on a thirsday 

Brother John Wood died in Charlestown on the 3" 
Sep* 1792 of a Nervis fever & flux 

Our first born Arch* Woods was 
Born (about break of day on a wednessday) y* 15th 
of June 1763 








—_—_~— 

















our 24 Hannah Woods was born th 
7 day of March 1765 on a thursday about a Quarter 
of an hour before day And She 

Hannah Woods Died the 21** day of August 1770 
near midmight on a Wednesday after a Sickness of 
15 days of the bloody flux—being 5 years 5 Months 
and almost 15 days old 

My wife Margaret was Born y*® 27™ of August 
1740 
I Mich' Woods & Margaret Trimble married the 
24" of Dec™ 1767 on a Thirsday about 1 o clock. 














My third Born Isabella Woods born 
y® 3°4 day of Sep*™ 1768 about 10 Oclock in y® fore- 
noon on a Satterday 

4th Child 
My Little Boy Intended to be Called John Woods 
was born y® 8" of Oct* 1770 on a Monday 
about 2 oclock in the afternoon And died ye 
27™ of Nov’ 1770 about an hour before day Light 
and Lay 7 days Sick full out 
My fifth Child 
Michael Woods was Born 11 of Dec’ 1771 about 
2 Oclock on a Wednessday morning 
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[p.10} 


[p.11] 


[p.12] 


[p.13] 


[p.14] 


[p.15] 


[p.16] 


[p.17] 
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My 6 Child Jane Woods born 2"? March 1774 
about 3 o clock on a Wedessday morning 


My Negro Girle Tamer was born on the 7 
day of Jan’ 1756 on a wednesday morning about 
Sun Riseing 

Black Hannah was bought of Hesekiah Rice for 10 
years old in the Summer 1763 


Fillis was born Dec™ y® 25" 1775 at one Oclock & 
32 minits in the morning on a Monday & Silvy 
about a minit after 
Silvy Died 27" July 1776 and Fillis Died y® 11% 
Day of September 1776 about half an houre after 4 
Oclock in the morning 
My 7* Child 
Wm Woods was born on Wedeness Day morning 
about 3 hours before day 21 May 1777 
I Landed My family on Nonochuckey 1*t July 1777 
aa Starting my jurney in S Carolina 29 April 
17 
Hannahs to Molata Children Born on Monday 
morning the 15 day of June 1778 the first about 
day Light, the other about and our and half after- 
wards the first Lucy ; the Second Lettice 
Eff Born on Thursday the Sixth day of July about 
12 Oclock of the day in the year 1780 

My 8" Child 
Born on Satterday morning about an hour and half 
after Sun Rise on the 1** day of Jan” 1780 & is 
Named Rosannah 

My 9 Child 
Green was born on Wednesday y* 13 of August 
1783 about 10 Oclock of the Day 
Tamers oldest Daughter Nucraw Born about 8 
Oclock at Night on Tusday the 24" of July 1781 

Hannah’s Hance was Born on the 1* of 

Dec’ 1781 about 6 Oclock in the morning, on a Sat- 
terday 
Isabella Married to Cladious Buster on Tuesday 
About 3 Oclock in the afternoon on y* 29th day of 
Dec’ 1789 and Started for Clench y* 31 of s¢ Month 
P. S. was Married by M* Doke 
S4 Buster 24 years of age the 19th day of Apr Next. 
Tamer’s 2" Daughter Rechel was Born Jurie y* 6 
1783 on a friday About one hour Before Sun down; 
or About 6% Oclock Afternoon 
Arch? Trimble & Mary Cowan Married the 31 day 
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[p.18] 


[p.19] 


[p.20] 


[p.21] 


[p.22] 


[p.23] 


[p.24] 


[p.25] 
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of Jan’ 1797 by M* Wier Also John Dickso® and 
Jean Cowan 

Jane Woods Married to Andrew Cowan y*® 14 day 
of Feb" 1797 about one Oclock by M* Doak on a 
Tuesday. Cowan 25 years old the 11 of last Month 
(Jan’) and Started for nine Mile y* 28 Feb’ 1797 it 
came on a hevy days snow 

Hannah’s Geril and Boy Born y® 11 of Sep* 1783 
Ester About a ¥% hour after Sun Set & Andrew 
About a 2 hour after her on a Thirsday 

20 June 1804 came Sister Margaret Sheilds to my 
house 

Fidelia Woods was born the 4 Day of Sep* 1804 
ona Tusday Night about 3 hours after Dark 

[In a different, and a later handwriting. } 

This is the child of the third wife (the widow Gil- 
leyland) I know she was a Shields. 


Hannah’s Dave Born y® 24 of August 1787 on a 
Thursday About 2 an hour Before Sun Set 

Let’s Fany Born Nov" 27 A D 1794 on a Thursday 
Night Near Eleven Oclock and died monday be- 
tween 12 & 1 Oclock of the day on the 10 of Au- 
gust 1795 

3 June 1796 Luce’s To was born About a 11 Oclock 
at Night ona Friday Night 

Lucy’s Boy Cald Frank Born About an hour after 
Sun Rise on the 15 of Feb’ 1804 & Died the 9 of 
Jan’ 1805 about 8 o clock in the morning 

Mother Trimble Dropt down in the floor Saterday y* 
18 Feb’ and became a bedrid & Died y* 28 
of Feb” 1801 About an hour after Sun down Day 
Light nearly gon in the West & was Burried y* 1 
of March in the Ev"ing 

Satterday died & Sunday Burried (about 100 years 
old) 

Potter Born 29 March 1797 on Wednesday about 
4 Oclock in y® afternoon And Died the 8 April 1800 
about 5 Oclock in the AfterNoon 








Luce’s Zachariah Died 19 Sept® 1800 by the Crush 
of a waggon wheel 

Luce’s Zacariah born the 25 Sep™ About 2 Oclock 
in the Afternoon on a Tuesday 1798 
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Luce’s Boy Cald Allen born about Day Brake y* 6” 
Dec’ 1801 on a Sunday Morning 

[p.26] 4th Dec™ 1798 on a Tusday about 2 Oclock afternoon 
W™ Lambkin & Rosannah Woods Married by M* 
Sam! Doake 
Lamkin’s aged 25 years 16 of Sep* Last 

[p.27] 11 Sep* 1800 Mich' Woods & Ester Sheilds was 
Married by M* Weatherspoon 
21 Nov* 1800 on friday wass Letts Nancey Born 
about 1% hour after Sun down & June 1802 on Tues- 
day was Letts Jeny Born about 9 Oclock in the 
Morning 

[p.28] 13 Sep® 1801 Died my Wife Margret About 3 Oclock 
in the Morning Aged 61 years & 17 days 
Arch* Woods Married Hannah Kilogh y® 31 March 
1801 on a Teusday & 1802 Feb y* 14" on a Sunday 
Night had twin sons Born 





Green Woods Married to Mary Clarke 28 Dec* 1802 
About 2 Oclock on a Tuesday She will be 20 years 
of age on the 16 Jan’ 1803 
[p.29] Andrew Cowan Brought Jack to be Nursed the 21* 
of Feb’ 1803 & died in about a Month 
W" Gilleyland Came to live with me the = Second 
of Nov™ 1803 
ist Day of Feb? 1804 Son W™ Left my house to go 
live with Lamkins to Crop and Shift for himself 
[p.30] Lucys alford was Born on the 15° Day of Dec™ 1805 
on a Sunday About two hours before daylight 
{p.31] Elisabeth Gellelan Sliped off and was Married to 
David Brown the 25 of Feb” 1807 in the Night by 
Pain Esquair on a Wednesday Night 


[On inside of cover. } 
Old Frank Died 28 Nov" 1804 about I Oclock in 
the Morning 





[Note: This record has been copied exactly as it appeared in the original 
“Age Book”; spelling and punctuation used by Michael Woods, as given in 
this copy. The only things added are the page numbers enclosed in brackets 
and the words “In a different, and later handwriting.”—also enclosed in 
brackets.—K.P.W.E.] 


Supplementing the information contained in the above “Age 
Book” are several source records which help in the identification 
of the children of Archibald Woods and Isabella Goss : 
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(A) 


July y* 2"¢ 1768. Then Received of Maj’ John Woods Esq’ 
twenty three pounds thirteen shillings it being the full part of 
William Woods Isabella Woods of there grandfather Woodes 
state — I Say Received per me—John Woods. [ Witnesses :] 
Michael Wallace, William Wallace. N B and if Arch® 
Woodes Son deceased hath a Right to his part I am to Re- 
place my part of it back again. 

July y* 18" 1768—Received of Maj* John Woods in Albe- 
marle County in Virginia Executor the full Legacys of Willis 
Braze*! James Cowan and John Trimble which was left to 
their wives by their grandfather Mich' Wood. I Say Re- 
ceived by Vertue of their Letter of Attorney per me. John 
Woods. [Witnesses :] Will™ Woods, Susannah Woods.* 


(B) 
ABSTRACTS OF WILLS 


WiLit1AM Woops, Abbeville Dist., S. C.; will dated: 8 Nov. 
1802 ; proved 20 Feb. 1804. Recorded 2 Apr. 1804—Will Bk. 
1, p. 290. Wife: Susanna Catharina “all my estate real and 
personal.” Witnesses: Wm. Carithers, Jerimiah Roberson, 
Hugh Mecklin 

SUSANNAH Woops, Dec’d. Abbeville Dist., S. C. Dated: 
6 June 1829, Proved 22 June 1829. Sons: James Woods, Wil- 
liam L. Woods, Michall Woods, Andrew C. Woods, Robert 
W. Woods and John Woods. Daughters: Martha Bell Drink- 
water, Susannah C. M. Smith and Isabella G. Harden. Wit- 
nesses: Hugh Mecklin, Ralph Hardin and J. S. Allen. Exec- 
utors: Jonathan Johnson and William Covington. 


WILLIs BREAZEALE, Senr. Abbeville County, S. C.; will 
dated: 6 Nov. 1794; proved 25 Mar. 1795. Recorded: Bk. 1, 
p. 124. Wife: Sarah® “twenty five pounds Sterling money 
dureing her widowhood and prudent behavior.” Sons: Elisha 
Breazeale, Benjamin Frankling Breazeale, Kinsman Brea- 
zeale, Archabald Breazeale . . . “to my beloved Son Benjamin 
Frankling Breazeale I give and bequeath the plantation or 
tract of land whereon I now dwel . . . but if he Decease with- 
out an heir . . . then said land shall Revert unto his younger 


4Ibid.—p. 485. 

5From the wording of this will it seems highly probable the wife named 
therein was not the first wife of Willis Breazeale or the mother of all of 
his children. While it is certain that Archibald Woods had a daughter who 
was married to this Willis Braezeale by 1768, without further proof, it can- 
not be stated that her name was Sarah and that she survived him. 
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brothers kinsman Brazeales and Archabald Breazeale . . . 
“Also my three Sons Drury, Willis and Elijah Breazeales . . 

. Residue of estate to “my sons George Washington Ben- 
jamin Frankling, Kinsmin Archabald Breazeales . . .” “ 
the money bequeathed to Sarah My wife if she should behave 
imprudent or keep a disorderly house after my Decease is 
to be Taken from her and Equally divided between my four 
youngest sons by her begotten . . .” Daughters: “also to my 
three Daughters Mary Sarah and Patty Breazeales. . .” Exec- 
utors: Brother, Drury Breazeale, Senr., Son, Elisha Breazeale 
and “Sarah Breazeale, my wife.” Witnesses: Alexander 
Clark, Thomas McKedy, Robert Clark. 


Thus, the list of Archibald and Isabella (Goss) Wood's chil- 
dren may be revised to this extent : 


1. MuicHaet, born 10 November 1735; (probably in Albe- 
marle County, Virginia); died, Washington County, Ten- 
nessee, 27 January 1808; married (1) Jean Leackey, (2) Mar- 
garet Trimble, (3) Agnes, daughter of William Shields and 
widow of Jacob Gilliland.® 

2. JouN, who was living in South Carolina in 1768,’ and 
died in Charlestown (Charleston, South Carolina or West Vir- 
ginia?), 3 September 1792. 

3. WuLLIAM, who married Susannah Catherina — . 
and died in Abbeville District, South Carolina between No- 
vember 1802 and February 1804. 


4. (A son)—who died between November 1762 and July 
1768.8 

5. (A daughter)—who married Willis Breazeale before 
July 1768. 

6. Hannan, who married 24 December 1767, James 
Cowan. 

7. SUSANNAH, who married 18 February 1768, John 
Trimble. 


8. IsABELLA, unmarried in July 1768. 





Of the other four sons heretofore attributed to this couple it 
would seem that more source records must be brought to light be- 
fore they can be finally placed with this family. Proof of these sons, 

Archibald, James, Joseph and Andrew, seems to have been 
based upon the fact that (a) an Archibald Woods died intestate 


®Notable Southern Families, by Armstrong, Vol. I, Shields Family. 
7W oods-McAfee Memorial, by the Rev. Neander Woods, p. 484. 
SIbid. p. 485. 
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in Botetourt (now Roanoke) County in December 1783; (b) 
James Woods of Fayette County, Kentucky, executed a power of 
attorney to Andrew Woods to convey certain lands in Botetourt 
County, in 1787; and (c) a deed dated 24 September 1799, in 
which Jane Woods, guardian to Peggy, Joseph, Archibald, Polly, 
James, Samuel and Elizabeth Woods, infant heirs at law of James 
Woods, conveyed the infants’ interests in lands in Botetourt County 
to John Woods, Archibald Woods, Andrew Woods and Joseph 
Woods, which deed was acknowledged in Mercer County, Ken- 
tucky. 

Not having examined all the papers in these three cases it is not 
possible to reach conclusions as to the relationships of the persons 
concerned. Facts do, however, point toward the probability of 
Archibald Woods having had a son, Archibald, who bought ‘‘In- 
dian Camp” from the McAfee brothers in 1771, and who died 
there in December, 1783, leaving sons, (and perhaps other children) 
John, Archibald, Andrew, Joseph and James, who married Jane 

— and removed to Kentucky. This interesting question is 
open to further discussion and proof. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that while the “Age Book” 
has given us several facts, notably definite dates of birth and death 
for Archibald Woods, the full name of his wife, and proof of their 
son, Michael; it also demands a revision of some bits of family 
history which have long been more or less accepted. It is hoped 
that the presentation of this record will create interest and discus- 
sion leading to evidence on such questions as birth dates of other 
children of Michael Woods of Mountain Plains, particularly of 
Magdalena, said to have died in 1810, at the age of 104 years; date 
and place of Archibald’s marriage to Isabella Goss; her ancestry ; 
age, marriage and other data on each of their children; and cer- 
tainly it is hoped that if other heads of early Woods families fol- 
lowed the course of Michael in keeping a record similar to this 
“Age Book,” anything now in the hands of descendants will be 
brought to light. However fragmentary, such a contribution may 
take us one step toward the completion of a history of this worthy 
pioneer family which so richly deserves its niche in the annals of 
our country. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 








THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
will be held on Wednesday, December 8th, at 3:30 P.M. 
in Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

At 8 P.M. the annual address will be delivered in the 
Old Hall of the House of Delegates, State Capitol 
Buiiding, Richmond, Virginia. 

Members, friends and the general public are cor- 
dially invited to be present at both meeting and 
address. 











REVOLUTIONARY VOLUNTEERS.—‘“Williamsburg, May 1 [1778] 
Hugh Nelson and Robert Nelson, Esquires, have entered themselves as 
volunteers in the corps of light dragoons now raising by their brother the 
General [Thomas Nelson]; and Lewis Burwell, Esq; of Gloucester, after 
setting on foot a subscription in his county to equip young gentlemen for 
that service, to which he himself paid 100 1, turned out likewise as a volunteer. 
When gentlemen of the first rank and fortune set so noble an example, we 
can hardly entertain a doubt of General Nelson’s being soon able to march 
to join our illustrious Commander in chief with a complete and well ap- 
pointed regiment of dragoons.” (From The Virginia Gazette (Alexander 
Purdie, printer) Friday, May 1, 1778, page 2, column 2). 


PARKS-WARE.—Sept. 5, 1768, William Parks gave bond to Edward 
Ware to deliver to his son John Parks, only child of said William by his 
marriage with Tabitha (now deceased) daughter of said Edward Ware, a 
slave named Nell, which was given by said Edward as a portion on her mar- 
riage to said William Parks. (Amherst County records, Deed Book B, 
page 369). 


BRYAN OF STAFFORD AND CULPEPER COUNTIES.—On Dec. 
21, 1752, Richard Bryan, of Bromfield Parish, Culpeper County, and Frances, 
his wife, conveyed to John Champe, 344 acres (in King George County) 
purchased May 7, 1694, from James and Sarah Lunsford by Richard Bryan, 
late of Stafford Co., decd., grandfather of Richard, the party to this deed; 
which land descended from Richard Bryan, the purchaser, to his son and 
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heir, Richard Bryan; which last named Richard Bryan, by his will dated 
Jany. 18, 1747/8, devised said land to his eldest son and heir Richard Bryan, 
party to these presents. (King George County records, Deed Book 4, page 25). 


HANCOCK.—Robert Hancock was born ......? died in 1841, married 
Mary Kimbrough Jones, b. 1799 in Wake County, North Carolina, and died 
near Bolivar, Tennessee. They moved after their marriage from North 
Carolina to Tennessee. Mary Jones was a daughter of Matthew Jones, 1768- 
1843, and wife Sarah Kimbrough, and granddaughter of Nathaniel Jones, 
Sr. who m. Ann Snickers, about 1756. I am anxious to obtain the names of 
Robert Hancock’s parents and grandparents. ... Mrs. Lucy P. Williamson, 
La Grange, Tenn. 


STITH.—In St. John’s Churchyard, Richmond, Va. are the graves of 
Wm. H. Stith and his wife Rebecca Stith. The tombstone shows the following 
inscription: “In Memory of Wm. H. Stith, born Gloucester County. Died 
in the City of Richmond, Sept. 17, 1837—age 37 * * * In Memory of Mrs. 
Rebecca Stith, died 19 May 1880." ... In Moore’s History of St. John’s 
Church may be found the following: p. 234—Marriage in Richmond, 28 
Feby. 1821 of Wm. Stith and Rebecca Harris; p. 263—Baptized Sept. 17, 
1815, Rebecca and Anne, daughters of John and Elizabeth Harris; p. 268— 
Baptized 21 Sept, 1823 Wm. Home, son of Wm. & Rebecca Stith, born 22 
May 1823; p. 273—Baptized 17 August 1828 John Franklin Stith, son of 
Wm & Rebecca Stith, born 17 August 1827 .. . I have looked everywhere 
and cannot find a record of the parents of this Wm. Stith. His name does 
not appear in the Gloucester records, indeed no Stiths are mentioned in the 
so-called “Census,” and the county records have been destroyed. He is said 
to have lived in New Kent County prior to coming to Richmond, but we 
have been unable to locate him there, owing to destruction of county records. 
Any assistance in locating and verifying the lineage of this William H. Stith 
will be greatly appreciated. Address: Douglas M. Stith, Box 240, Richmond, 
Va. 

TANNER.—In the William and Mary Quarterly (1st Series) Vol. XXV 
extensive notes were published on this well known Virginia family. Recently 
a correspondent living in Louisiana has sent data showing that certain mem- 
bers of this family, who formerly lived in Henrico, Chesterfield, Amelia 
Counties etc., moved to South Carolina and later to Louisiana. An interesting 
record appears in a family Bible of Lopowick TANNER, now in possession of 
Mrs. George Ripley White, of Centreville, Miss. It seems that a certain 
Joseph Tanner and his family, also a Robert Tanner, had moved from South 
Carolina to Louisiana, and the record below pertains to the family of this 
Joseph Tanner. 

Joseph Tanner (date birth not given but living in 1835); married four 
times: Ist. Elisabeth Lanier; 2nd. Betsey Pearce; 3rd. Eliza Grimball; 4th. 
Joyce Thomas. By first wife he had: (1) Lemuel Tanner—m. Celest Thila- 
doux; (2) Nancy Tanner—m. Stephen Jackson; (3) Rhoda Tanner—m. 
James Pearce; (4) Sarah Tanner—m. Paul Jabez Robert; (5) Lodowick 
Tanner, b. 22 Aug. 1795, died 5 Oct. 1849—m. Ann Martha Eldred; (6) 
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Esther Tanner, b. 4 Sept. 1806, d. 2 Feb. 1858—m. Joshua Pearce; (7) 
Branch Tanner, b. 16 Sept. 1804, d. 16 Mch. 1847—m. Desiree Wells; (8) 
\sa Tanner—m. Ist. Caroline Williams ; 2nd. Ellen Woodson. Joseph Tanner 
had no issue by 2nd and 3rd marriages. By 4th marriage Joseph Tanner had 
issue: (9) Robe Ann Tanner—m. Ist. Fajeanee Ory; 2nd. August Gautier ; 
(10) a son who died young. . . Anyone having information concerning this 
branch of the Tanner family will confer a great favor by sending it to the 
Editor of the Virginia Magazine, 707 E. Franklin Street, Richmond. 


— - —_—__——_—_—_——__, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
To Members of the Society 


To comply with regulations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, all addresses of members in the 178 cities which have 
been divided into Delivery Zones, will have to show the 
ZONE NUMBER in connection with the address. 


Every member, who is located in one of the cities thus 
zoned by the postal authorities, is requested to send promptly 
on a postal card, his correct address including the ZONE 
DELIVERY NUMBER to insure future prompt delivery. 


The Societ y's address ts 
707 E. FRANKLIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 














GENEALOGY 


LINKS IN A CHAIN* 
By JaMEs P. C. SOUTHALL 





CONTENTS 


1. George Yardley and his wife Temperance Flowerdew. 
2. Samuel Jordan and Cicely his wife. 


3. Captain John Browne and Richard Cocke (or Coxe) who married his 
widow. 


4. The first Richard Cocke of old Bremo and Temperance Baley believed 
to have been his first wife. 


5. Conclusion. 
6. Note concerning Old Style English Calendar. 


1. George Yardley and his wife Temperance Flowerdew.—No sooner had 
the Second Charter of Virginia been granted, 23 May 1609, than a fleet of 
nine ships having on board “the third supply,” as it is known in history, set 
sail from Falmouth, England, 8 June, bound for Virginia. The names of 
the ships and of their captains are found reported in Captain Gabrill Archer’s 
“Letter” written from Virginia dated “last of August 1609.” Between five 
and six hundred emigrants, men, women and children, were in the convoy, 
with implements, provisions, etc. ample to last for a year. 


The story of the hazardous voyage does not need to be retold in detail, for 
it is well known how “the Sea Adventure, Admirall [or flagship of the fleet], 
wherein was Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, and Captaine Newport,” 
was wrecked and lost on the Isles of Bermuda “which be called commonly 
the Devil’s Islands;” but, providentially, “not a hair perished,” and all on 
board got safe ashore and were marooned there for nearly a year, that is, 
for 42 weeks. 


The other vessels of the convoy, all except a little pinnace with about 20 
persons on board which was never again heard of, weathered the gale and 
reached their destination in Virginia one day or other during the week of 


*The object of this essay is to review the evidence in support of the theory 
that Temperance Baley was not only the daughter of Mrs. Cicely Baley-Jor- 
dan-Farrar but also the first wife of Richard Cocke of Bremo, as advocated 
in 21 W2 180-182 and 50 V 74-80, and above all to adduce new evidence and 
at the same time correct previous errors. 

The capital letters V and W are used in this paper as abbrevations for 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography and William and Mary College 
Quarterly, respectively ; the Second Series of the latter being referred to as 
W2. The method, which is the same as that used in Swem’s Virginia Historical 
Index, is shown in the two references given in the preceding paragraph of 
this footnote, where the numeral in front of the letter denotes the volume 
and the numeral on the other side denotes the page. The first volume of 
Nugent's Cavaliers and Pioneers is referred to simply as Nugent. 
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11-18 August. The Blessing commanded by Captain Gabriel Archer, writer of 
the “Letter” above referred to, and the Falcon in charge of Captain John 
Martin, who more than once had sailed those seas before,? were two of three 
ships which dropped anchor at Jamestown 11 August 1609; and among those 
who came ashore from the Falcon were a young lady in the bloom of youth, 
about 22 years of age, named Temperance Flowerdew and her brother 
Stanley Flowerdew, about whom nearly all that is known is that he died little 
more than a decade later in 1620 during Sir George Yardley’s tenure of 
office as Governor and Captain General of Virginia. When Temperance 
Flowerdew set foot on the soil of Virginia for the first time, Captain George 
Yardley, whom she was destined to marry (if indeed they were not already 
man and wife) was a castaway in Bermuda, nor did she know then whether 
he was dead or alive. 

The lady had been delicately nurtured at home in England, the voyage 
had been long and rough, and the accommodations for women on board ship 
in those days were inconvenient, to say the least; and so we may suppose that 
Temperance Flowerdew rejoiced that hot midsummer day to be once more 
on terra firma. Yet the prospect before her and the immigrants who came with 
her was certainly not inviting, for in the colony less than 109 settlers were 
still alive to greet them, and that frightful year or more, ever afterwards 
known as “the starving time” in Virginia, had already begun when the plight 
of the colony went steadily from bad to worse, until by the end of the year 
1609, long before the nadir was reached the middle of the next year, the total 
number of English inhabitants was certainly less than 300, “nearly all in 
deplorable condition.” 

Temperance Flowerdew (ca. 1587-1629) was a daughter of Anthony 
Flowerdew (Flowerdieu) and his wife Martha, and came of an old Norfolk 
family in England. Her great grandmother was the mother of Amy Robsart, 
beautiful and ill-starred wife of Robert Dudley, the great Earl of Leicester in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, whose tragic story, by no means authentic in all its 
details, has enthralled so many readers of Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth.4 

It was in the latter part of May 1610 when the survivors of the Sea Adven- 
ture reached the shores of Virginia in two pinnaces built in Bermuda. Among 
them were that “stout soldier” Lieutenant Governor Sir Thomas Gates, “the 
old sea rover” Sir George Somers, admiral of the fleet,5 Captain Christopher 
Newport, vice-admiral, Mr. William Strachey who had been commissioned 
Secretary of the colony, Captain George Yardley, lieutenant in command of 
Gates’s own company of veteran foot-soldiers of the wars in the Netherlands; 
besides many less notable adventurers such as John Rolfe, the Reverend 
Richard Bucke, Richard Frobisher, Samuel Sharpe,* John Lytefoote,’ etc. 
No sooner had the newcomers touched Point Comfort when they heard “the 
heavie news of the condition of the people above at Jamestown,” for then the 
starving time was almost at its worst. 


Thereafter the whole life of the young soldier Captain George Yardley 
(1588-1627) was to be closely interwoven with the fortunes of the struggling 
little colony. Perhaps nobody did more than he to keep it alive and make it 
go in those difficult early years when it was getting on its feet. 
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The Yardley’s (Yeardley’s, Yerdly’s, etc.) are said to be an old family of 
Staffordshire. Born at Southwark in 1588, George Yardley was the second 
son of a prosperous citizen and merchant tailor of London named Ralph 
Yardley who lived in his own house at the sign of the “Horn.”® When George 
was still a boy in his teens, he had served under Sir Thomas Gates as a 
soldier in the Low Countries, and by the time he was 21 years old he had 
won the distinction of being leader of the company of seasoned troops which 
Gates took with him to Virginia. Ever afterwards as long as he lived, he 
was one of the foremost men in the colony, energetic and capable in every 
post he held. He was lieutenant governor of Virginia in 1616-17 and governor 
and captain general first in 1619-21 and again in 1626-27; dying in harness and 
leaving behind a record of honour and achievement. Not long after King 
James made him a knight, John Pory wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton in Holland, 
28 November 1618, “this Sir George Yeardley hath married my Cousin 
German, and infinately desires my company ;” and accordingly as Secretary 
of the colony Pory accompanied Sir George Yardley and his lady on their 
voyage back to Virginia.!° 

Lady Yardley here spoken of was Temperance Flowerdew who, as has 
been narrated, had come to Virginia in the Falcon when she was about 22 
years old. Why had she left her home in England and what had brought her 
to distant and inhospitable Virginia? Had she gone to join her lover? and 
was he Captain George Yardley who had sailed from England the same day 
on board another ship and who did not get to Jamestown until nearly a year 
after she landed there? 

All we know for certain is that these two actually did get married, and 
that, as far as there is any record, their eldest child Elizabeth was born in 
1619, and their two sons Argall and Francis Yardley in 1621 and 1624, 
respectively. From the birth-years the natural inference is that the father 
and mother of these children had married each other perhaps about 1618 not 
long before George Yardley was made Governor of Virginia and had been 
dubbed Sir George Yardley; although it is possible, of course, that there were 
earlier children who all died in infancy. 

On the other hand, every other reason leads us to infer that George Yardley 
and Temperance Flowerdew got married long before they were both close to 
their thirties. In fact, it has been asserted that they were already man and 
wife when they set sail together from England on their first voyage to Vir- 
ginia, he in the Sea Adventure and she in the Falcon.'? Certainly this is the 
simplest explanation, even if it is not satisfactory as to the births of their 
children.* 


Lady Yardley survived her first husband, and, perhaps the last day of 
March 1628, married her second husband Captain Francis West, President of 
the Council, but she died less than a year afterwards. 


*The conjecture in 50 V 75, that Temperance Flowerdew was perhaps not 
more than about 13 years old in 1609, was evidently wide of the mark. 

Another correction that needs to be made (loc. cit.) for the sake of ac- 
curacy is that the designation of Sir George Yardley’s consort was Lady 
Yardley, not Lady Temperance Yardley. 
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2. Samuel Jordan and Cicely his wife—Between Samuel Jordan, who lived 
in Virginia more than a score of years, and Silvester Jourdain, who perhaps 
was not in Virginia more than a few weeks in all, apparently there was no 
connection except that they both arrived there in 1610, if not in the same 
boat, not much more than a month apart. Jourdain, fellow-townsman of Sir 
George Somers in Dorsetshire, was likewise one of the survivors of the 
wreck of the Sea Adventure; and probably the first authentic news of that 
disaster to reach England was Jourdain’s pamphlet on the discovery of the 
“Barmudas” published in London in the late autumn of 1610.7 

Possibly Samuel Jordan came in one of the three ships of Lord Delaware's 
fleet and was present that memorable Sunday, 10 June 1610, when the Governor 
and Captain General came ashore at Jamestown just in time to save the little 
colony from being abandoned. At any rate, for a man who had to battle 
against the wilderness and fight Indians, Samuel Jordan was already fairly 
well on in years, that is, not under 30 years of age; for the eldest of three sons 
whom he left behind in England had been born in 1600.13 The first time we 
hear of him again is nearly ten years after he landed when in another hot 
midsummer (1619) the first legislative assembly ever to be convened in 
America was in session at Jamestown, for there Samuel Jordan and “Sergeant” 
Samuel Sharpe, who had been shipwrecked in the Sea Adventure and had 
come to Virginia in 1610 also, sit side by side as the two representatives of 
Charles City.™ 

“Samuel Jordan of Charles Citty in Virga., Gent., an ancient planter who 
hath abode ten years Compleat in this Colony” and “Cecily his wife and an an- 
cient planter also of nine years continuance”—that is how he and his wife 
are described in his land-grant for 450 acres, “Given at James City 10 De- 
cember 1620,” signed by George Yardley, “Knight, Governor and Capt. Genll. 
of Virginia, etc.”, and duly countersigned by Mr. Secretary Pory.15 The land 
itself is described as being “in 3 severall places: one house and 50 acs. called 
ilies Point [Bailies Point] in Charles hundred, bordering E. upon the 
gr. river, W. upon the main land, S. upon John Rolfe & N. upon land of 
Capt. John Wardeefe; 2ndly, 1 tenement containing 12 acs. etc., encompassed 
on the W. by Martins Hope, now in tenure of Capt. John Martin, Master of 
the Ordinance; & 388 acs. in or near upon Sandys his hundred, towards land 
of Temperance Baley, W. upon Capt. Woodlief etc.’”6 

When Samuel Jordan obtained this patent,* it would seem that he had just 





+According to the Dictionary of National Biography, XXX, 214, Silvester 
Jourdain (Jourdan), son of William Jourdain of Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, 
died in 1650. Nearly two centuries later (1830) one of the professors in the 
German University of Marburg was a man named Sylvester Jordan (Cam- 
bridge Modern History, X, 374.) 

*Apparently, Samuel Jordan’s patent ranks next in date to “the earliest ex- 
tant patent” (Nugent, Introduct., p. xxiv), which was granted by Governor 
Sir George Yardley to ancient planter “William Fairefax, Yeoman of James 
Citty,” 20 February 1619/20, as given in Nugent, p. 109. As above stated, 
Jordan’s patent is dated 10 December 1620, the copy thereof as given in 
Nugent, p. 226, being certified by “The Right Honble Francis Nicholson, 
their Maj. Lt. Govr. & Councill,” 20 October 1690. 

Temperance Baley’s patent, which is not extant, is dated 20 September 
1620, not quite three months before the date of Samuel Jordan’s patent. 
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married his second wife Cicely who was herself a widow. For in a list of those 
living “At Jordans Jorney,”+ 16 February 1623-4, the first five names, as 
given by Hotten,!? are those of “Sislye Jordan,” “Temperance Baylife,” 
“Mary Jordan,” “Margery Jordan,” and “William Farrar ;” and nearly a year 
later, 21 January 1624-5, in “The Muster of m’ William Ferrar and m’s 
Jordan,”!8 the same names occur in a different order, with certain comments 
as follows: 

“William Ferrar aged 31 years in the Neptune in August 1618” 

“Sisley Jordan aged 24 yeres in the Swan in August 1610” [1611] 

“Mary Jordan her daughter aged 3 yeares” 

“Margarett Jordan aged 1 yeare” j “borne heare” 

“Temperance Baley aged 7 yeares” 


Accordingly, it is to be inferred that Mrs. Cicely Jordan was born in 1601 
and was therefore a year younger than Samuel Jordan’s eldest son. In other 
words, widower Samuel Jordan who married widow Cicely about 1 December 
1620 was old enough to be her father. Whereas the Muster reports that Cicely 
came to Virginia in the Swan in 1610, we are led to infer from Samuel Jor- 
dan’s patent that the year was 1611. The latter is evidently correct, for the 
Swan, the Tryall and the Noah were the three ships of Sir Thomas Gates’s 
fleet which reached Jamestown towards the end of August 1611. Others who 
came in the Swan with ten-year old Cicely were: Richard Biggs, 41 years 
old, Thomas Boulding,!® John Fludd, Gent., Thomas Garnett,2° servant of 
Captain William Powell, Lieut. Albiano Lupo, Gent., 40 years old,21 Thomas 
Stepney, 35 years old, John Taylor, 37 years old,2? and Amyle Wayne, 30 
years old. Incidentally, Elizabeth Dunthorne, 38 years old, wife of Thomas 
Dunthorne,”* Robert Greenleafe,2* and John Sleight came in the Noah, and 
Henry Coltman in the 7ryall, all at the same time.25 Lady Gates and her two 
daughters had accompanied Sir Thomas Gates on this voyage, but Lady 
Gates died in the West Indies without ever reaching Virginia. Whether any 
of the individuals above mentioned was related to our Cicely, who were her 
parents or guardians, and what was her own name, are questions that cannot 
be answered.” Just as the burden of the famous song in the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona was, Who is Sylvia? so here we ask, but ask in vain, Who was 
Cicely ? 

On the other hand, according to the testimony of the Muster, there is little 
room for doubt as to the identity of Temperance Baley whose name is likewise 
found in Samuel Jordan’s patent; for it is pretty clear that she and Mary and 
Margaret Jordan, all three of them, were Cicely’s daughters. 


+The alliteration of place-names was much in fashion in early colonial 
Virginia. The “headland” now known as Jordan’s Point, where Samuel 
Jordan had his home was called “Beggars Bush” (21W2, 182); and, sim- 
ilarly, Richard Pace’s plantation across “the maine river” from Beggars Bush 
was known as Paces Paines (Nugent, 10, 68). Obviously, Jordan’s Journey, 
doubtless named by Samuel Jordan himself, designated not just a single plan- 
tation but a whole district or community comparable to a hundred or similar 
to “Martin Brandon” (Jd., 37, 55), which like the latter was represented in 
the Grand Assembly. 
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Among all the Baley’s (Bayly’s, Bailey's, etc.) who are known to have 
been on the soil of Virginia during the colony’s first decade, the puzzle is to 
find one of them who in the light of the facts is qualified to be Temperance 
Baley’s sire. Were his identity established, undoubtedly it would be an im- 
portant link in the chain of this narrative; as it is, a link is missing here. 
Whoever this Baley was, he must have married Cicely between 1615 
and 1617 when she was not more than 16 years old; and their only child was 
a daughter born in 1618 named Temperance Baley presumably in compliment 
to Temperance Flowerdew, Sir George Yardley’s consort. Evidently the 
father died some time before 20 September 1620, for that is the date of Tem- 
perance Baley’s patent by inheritance from him of the tract of 200 acres of 
land “in or near upon Sandys his hundred” and adjoining Samuel Jordan's 
plantation.* 

Mary Jordan, the elder daughter of Samuel Jordan and his wife Cicely, was 
born early in 1622, perhaps about two months before the vernal equinox, 22 
March 1622, that fateful day when the Great Indian Massacre fell on the 
colony like a thunderbolt from the sky. Early that morning Richard Pace 
had rowed with might and main three miles across the river from Paces 
Paines to Beggars Bush to warn ancient planter Samuel Jordan of the im- 
pending blow. Without losing an instant, Samuel Jordan summoned his 
neighbours from far and near and gathered them all, men, women and children, 
within his home at Beggars Bush, “where he fortified and lived in despight of 
the enemy.”2?7 So resolutely was the place defended, that not a single life was 
lost there on that bloody day. The agony and terror of the women and children 
huddled together in the farthest corner of the little stronghold can never now 
be told. 

The next day Mr. William Farrar reached Beggars Bush a long way from 
his plantation on Appomattox River. Eleven victims had been slaughtered 
at his home, and he himself barely escaped to tell the tale. Thereafter he re- 
mained in Jordan’s Jorney some three or four years, and when Captain 
Samuel Jordan died in March 1623, almost exactly a year after the massacre, 
William Farrar, in compliance with the young widow’s wishes, acted as exe- 
cutor or overseer of her late husband’s estate.28 Margery or “Margarett” 
Jordan, the younger of Samuel Jordan’s two daughters, was a posthumous 
child born early in 1624. 

Hardly had the stout old pioneer been laid in his grave before the minister 
of the parish, the Reverend Grivell Pooley, importuned the bereaved widow 
to marry him. The story of this singular courtship and of the suit for breach 
of promise which the disconsolate clergyman brought against the lady is now 
an oft-told tale which need not be repeated here.*® The plaintiff accused the 
lady of having jilted him and alleged that it was nothing short of “Skandelous” 





*No allusion to Sandys’ Hundred can be found except in Samuel Jordan's 
patent. At a Court held 17 January 1624-5 “Mr Threasurer” George Sandys 
“doth make Choyse for five hundred Acres of land at Chapokes Creeke op- 
posite against Sandy poynte for ye land dew to his office;” but Sandy Point 
was not even Sandys’s Point and throws no light whatever on Sandys’s 


Hundred. 
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for Mr. Farrar, his rival, to be “in ordinary dyett in Mrs. Jordan’s house and 
to frequent her Company alone.” Celebrated as the case was in its day, it 
never was decided, for in the end the disappointed suitor relented and departed 
out of court. So it came to pass that early in 1625 Mr. William Farrar and 
Mrs. Cicely Jordan were duly and happily married; and shortly thereafter, 
at a Court held 2 May 1625, “Yt is ordered yt mt W™ Ferrers bonde shalbe 
Cancelled,” as overseer of the estate of Samuel Jordan, dec’d. 

It seems now to be pretty well established that William Farrar (1594-1637), 
of Farrar’s Island, Henrico Co., Virginia, was a son of John Farrar (d. 1628), 
of Broxton, co. Lincoln, and his wife “Sissley” Kelk, and a great nephew of 
the elder Nicholas Ferrar (1545-1620) who married Mary Woodnoth (1550- 
1634) .*8° 

Farrar’s Island in the “curles” of James River, where William Farrar and 
his wife lived when they moved from Beggars Bush in Jordan’s Jorney, was 
in the same community in Henrico county as that in which the Cockes, Ran- 
dolphs, Pleasantses, Baleys, Woodsons, etc. all flourished during the next 
two or three generations. For nearly a whole decade until the end of his life 
William Farrar was a useful and influential member of the Governor’s 
Council. He is “William Ferrer, Esqr’ as named in the patent of “William 
Andrewes, Planter of Accomack,” 14 March 1628-9,31 and likewise “William 
Farrar, Esq?’ from whom Nathan Martin of Henrico Co. bought two head- 
rights in 1636.52 


Councillor William Farrar was seven years older than his wife Cicely, 
but whether she outlived him and, running true to form, possibly married 
again, has not been ascertained, for we never hear of her again. As far as 
known, they had only two children, both sons. It is recorded, 11 June 1637, 
that William Farrar, Jr., “sonne and heire to William Farrar, late of Hen- 
rico, dec’d.” inherited from his father 2,000 acres of land in Henrico Co.3% 
Incidentally, it is significant enough to be noticed that seven of the headrights 
whose names are listed in the abstract referred to above are identical with the 
names of the “Servant’s” in Hotten’s “Muster of m’ William Ferrar and 
m’s Jordan” in January 1625. Captain William Farrar, Jr., who was cer- 
tainly not 12 years old when his father died, lived to be over 50 years old, for 
his will was probated in February 1677-8. Presumably, it was his estate 
which some ten years later, namely, in 1687, was appraised by Thomas Cocke 
of Pickthorne Farm or Malvern Hills, son of the first Richard Cocke of 
Bremo.°5 

The numerous descendants of Councillor William Farrar all stem from 
his elder son Captain William Farrar, Jr; for the younger son, Lieut.-colonel 
John Farrar of Henrico Co. died, unmarried, about March 1684-5.36} 


*The assertion in 50 V 77, that Councillor William Farrar was a son of 
Nicholas Ferrar, Sr., which was based on a statement to that effect in 16 W2 
269, is a manifest error. 


TOne of the adherents of “the rebel” Nathaniel Bacon who was convicted of 
treason and sentenced to death at a Court at Green Spring, 9 March 1676-7, 
was “Richard ftarmer”—not “Richard Farrar’, as stated in Prof. Werten- 
baker’s Torchbearer of the Revolution (1940), p. 205. 
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3. Captain John Browne and Richard Cocke (or Coxe) who married his 
widow.—In the kaleidoscopic drama of Colonial Virginia, particularly during 
the first century, the actors flit across the stage and come and go so quickly 
that even under the closest scrutiny many of them are hardly discernible at 
all. Such is the case, for instance, with a certain John Browne “aged 28 yeares” 
who is said to have come to Virginia “in the Bona Nova April 1621 ;”87 for 
two or three years later, namely in February 1623-4, as many as three John 
Brownes are reported as living then in the colony, one “At flourdieu hun- 
dred,” one “At Chaplains choise” and one “At Hogg Island,’8 and there 
seems now no way of telling them apart. It may be hoped that John Browne 
who, we know, came in 1621 was among those who lived to tell the tale of the 
bloody massacre that took place within the first year of his sojourn in the 
colony.*® 

John Browrie and Cheney Boyse*® were burgesses for Shirley Hundred 
Island* in Charles City Co. in 1629;*! and it is well-nigh certain that he is 
Captain John Browne who died in 1632} according to the following record: 

“A CORT at James Citty the 5th day of June 1632 [?] Sr. John Harvey 
Knt Gouernor &c Capt ffrauncis West Capt John West Mr Wm Farrar Mr 
Henry ffinch Capt Jack Stephens Capt John Vtye Capt Thomas Furifee Capt 
Wm Peirce present 

“WHEREAS it appeareth by the account of Richard Cocke that hee hath 
disbursed 6397 lb. tobacco for the paymt of John Brownes debts haueing 
maried the relicte of the sayd Brown, and in regard the sayd Brownes estate 
was praysed in money /t is thought fitt that hee the sayd Richard Cocke shall 
be allowed after the rate of eight pounds sterlinge for euery Thousand weight 
of the sayd Tobacco out of the sayd Brownes estate And it is likewise held 
expedient that Richard Cocke shall kepe two Cowe calves vntill they bee a 
yeare older at wch tyme they are to be marked and kept by sayd Cocke for the 
vse of the Children of the sayd Browne.’’*? 

Now if the mother of Captain John Browne’s children or “orphans” was 
afterwards the mother also of the two eldest sons of the first Richard Cocke 
of old Bremo in Henrico, there was an interval of six or seven years, from 
1632 to 1639, in which she had no issue by her second husband, unless indeed 
every child without exception born to them during that long time died in in- 
fancy and left no trace behind.~ This is one reason, not the only reason 


*Apparently, “WestsSherly hundred,” as it is designated in Secretary 
Raphe Hamer’s True Discourse (London, 1615), was divided into Shirley 
Hundred Main and Shirley Hundred Island (51 V 78). 

+The precise year is a little uncertain, but the probability is that 1632, as 
conjectured by Dr. McIlwaine, expert editor of the Minutes of the Council & 
General Court of Colonial Virginia, is correct. Sir John Harvey’s tenure of 
office lasted from 1630 to 1635. 

In the minutes of the same date an entry is found concerning a certain 
Nicholas Browne also. 

In the Index of the Minutes John Browne is called “Captain John Browne.” 

tRichard Cocke’s will speaks of “my eldest son Richard Cocke” (44 V 140), 
who according to the inscription on his tombstone in the old Bremo graveyard 
was born 10 December 1639 (13 W2 135 and 43 V 86). 
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by any means, for assuming that Richard Cocke who married John Browne's 
widow in 1632 was not Richard Cocke of Bremo; and while this reasoning by 
itself is admittedly not conclusive, it certainly has much weight in the follow- 
ing discussion. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that Richard Cocke who took up his 
abode at Bremo in 1637* was not the first Richard Cocke to come to Virginia, 
for as well as can be ascertained, at least two totally separate and distinct 
immigrants, both named Richard Cocke (Cock, Cox, Coxe) took root in the 
colony in the decade from 1627 to 1637. If such was the case, it is not un- 
natural to understand how these two individuals have been confused with each 
other, notwithstanding the curious fact that apparently they had little or 
nothing in common. Each was a fairly conspicuous personage in his own 
little community, being at one time or other a burgess, yet never both bur- 
gesses at the same time. In the absence of precise details, perhaps as good a 
way of distinguishing them apart is by saying that the elder and earlier of the 
two immigrants was “Mr. Richard Coxe,” member of the Grand Assembly 
for Weyanoke, Charles City Co., in 1632 ;4% whereas the younger was Lieut.- 
colonel Richard Cocke who was burgess for Henrico in 1644.44 


The name appears in Virginia for the first time, 19 November 1627, as 
attached to “Richard Cocke, Purser of the shipp the Thomas and John.’ 
Doubtless he was the same as “Richard Cock,” who little more than a year 
afterwards, as recorded in the minutes of “A Cort at Eliz Citty,” 10 February 
1628-9, was “the Attorny of Patrick Canada” or Patrick Kennedy, and who 
seems to have lived on a tract of 100 acres in Elizabeth City.“ 


The theory here advocated is that Richard Cocke who married Captain 
John Browne’s “relicte” in 1632 and was ordered by the Court to provide 
for “the Children of the sayd Browne,” was indeed none other than Mr. 
Richard Coxe, burgess for Weyanoke that same year, and perhaps also the 
same as “Richard Cox” who was attorney for John Hudleston, “Marriner,” 
in 1636 ;47 although the records are confusing and unconnected, and we never 
can tell when Cox (Coxe, Cocks, etc.) is to be considered as equivalent to 
Cocke or Cock, as it certainly is now and then. It may be supposed that 
Captain John Browne and Richard Cocke, or Coxe, had been comrades 
together in the new world far from their old home in England, and that 


*Richard Cocke’s first patent, dated 6 March 1636-7, was for 3,000 acres 
of land in Henrico Co. (Nugent, p. 54). Already before Richard Cocke went 
there to live, some portion of this large tract had been known perhaps a 
number of years previously as “Bremoes devident,” for so it was called in 
Captain Thomas Harris’s patent dated 2 May 1636 about a year earlier than 
the date of Richard Cocke’s patent. “Longfeild” was a plantation of 700 acres 
close by Bremo (Jd., pp. 37, 60). 

The land which Richard Cocke laid claim to in his patent seems to have 
overlapped and embraced a tract of 1,000 acres which had been patented by 
Robert Hallom (or Hollom) in 1636 (Jd., p. 41) or which had been pur- 
chased by him from a merchant named Arthur Bayly (/d., p. 86). The con- 
sequence was that after Hallom’s death, Richard Cocke found it necessary to 
obtain a second patent, 10 March 1639-40, this time for 2,000 acres only, 
inasmuch as he had had to relinquish or surrender 1,000 acres “unto Ann 
Hallom, widow of Robert Hallom” (Jd., p. 120. 13 W2 308 et seq.). 
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under the circumstances it was quite natural for Richard Cocke to marry 
the widow of his deceased friend. 


4. The first Richard Cocke of old Bremo and Temperance Baley believed 
to have been his first wife—On the other hand, everything goes to show that 
Richard Cocke of Bremo was a newcomer in Virginia when he got his first 
patent early in 1637. Some two or three months later, when Theodore Moyses 
patented “2,000 acs. James Citty Co., 23 May 1637,” one of his headrights was 
named “Richard Cock,”*8 presumably Richard Cocke of Bremo. 


The year of Richard Cocke’s birth has never been definitely ascertained, 
nor the place of his English origin. Heretofore it has generally been con- 
jectured and pretty much taken for granted that he was born around the turn 
of the century,*® but as soon as he is dissociated from Richard Coxe, bur- 
gess in 1632, the conjecture above mentioned is seen to be wide of the mark. 
The probability is that Richard Cocke of Bremo was about 50 years old 
when he died in the autumn of 1665, and that accordingly he was born per- 
haps as late as 1615 and was therefore around 21 years of age when he first 
came to Virginia.t 

The carefully worded will of Richard Cocke (b., say, 1615; d. 1665) 
leaves no room for doubt as to the two sons of his first wife, and the probability 
is that his only daughter Elizabeth Cocke was her child also. It may rea- 
sonably be conjectured that Richard Cocke married the mother of his two 
oldest sons probably in 1638 not more than a year after he came to Virginia, 





+During Virginia’s first century from, say 1610 to 1712, numerous immi- 
grants, sea-captains, etc. with the surname of Cock, Cocke, Cocks, Cockes, 
Cox or Coxe (the spelling in those days is so lawless and capricious that in 
some instances two or more or these variations are found to belong to one 
and the same individual or to two or more close kinsmen) landed in the colony 
from overseas and sometimes from Barbadoes or Bermuda (see, e.g., 9 W2 
56-58, 10 W2 159-160, 11 W2 230-231, 43 V 84-85 and 44 V 136-137). In view 
of the fact that many English surnames are not found in Colonial Virginia 
at all, the frequent recurrence of the particular names above mentioned is 
somewhat perplexing unless it was not just by accident. Yet as far as can be 
ascertained, these people with the same or approximately the same surname 
were, for the most part, unrelated and unconnected. Some of them were sea- 
faring folk and came from Devon or Cornwall, while others came from 
Gloucestershire and other parts of England indiscriminately. After the middle 
of the seventeenth century there is less confusion, and we know for certain 
that Nicholas Cock and his son Maurice Cock, who settled in Lancaster Co. 
in 1663 (Nugent, pp. 411, 439. Crozier, Va. County Rec., V, p. 83. 9 W2 47, 
10 W2 153 and 5 V 195-197), were Cornishmen by birth and older kinsmen of 
the martime Cocke’s who about a generation later were established in Lower 
Norfolk and Princess Anne counties and who came likewise from co. Corn- 
wall in England (3 V 282, 5 V 181 et seq, 9 W2 49 and 10 W2 154). Dr. 
William Cocke, William Byrd’s “old school fellow” in Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Governor Alexander Spotswood’s right bower in Williamsburg, 
was born at Sudbury, co. Suffolk, England, about 1672 and landed with 
Governor Spotswood in Virginia the latter part of June 1710 (Wright and 
Tinling, Secret diary of Wm. Byrd, p. 194. 3 V 283, 5 V 189 and 33 V 34, 
217) ; but apparently he had no known connection with either the line of 
Richard Cocke of Bremo or the family of Princess Anne Cockes from whom 
\uditor James Cocke of Williamsburg (1769) was descended (43 V 89). 
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when he was still in his early twenties. She was his first love, and when he 
came to die Richard Cocke expressed the wish to be laid in his “Orchard” 
by her side. Apparently she died not long before Richard Cocke obtained his 
third patent of date 10 October 1652. By that time he had acquired nearly 
500 acres of land in addition to the 2,000 acres he had already, which is de- 
scribed as being “1,860 acres part near the head of Turkey Island Creek” 
(embracing Malvern Hills) and “622 acres the residue thereof commonly 
called by the name Bremo,” that is, the rest of the total of 2,482 acres de- 
clared in the patent.5! However, the particular item of chief interest in the 
present analysis is a reference to a parcel of land of 100 acres due Richard 
Cocke “by virtue of a patent granted to Temp. Bayly, dated the 20th of 
September 1620,” for unmistakably it concerns one half of the “land of 
Temperance Baley” alluded to in Samuel Jordan’s patent dated less than 
three months after the date of her patent. 


Now according to Hotten,5? “Temperance Bailey” was the owner of “200 
Acres planted by Pattent” and vaguely described as being “in the Territory 
of Great Weyonoke.” Doubtless it was here that Temperance was born in 
1618, and it was here also that her mother, the widow Cicely, was living when 
late in 1620 she marrried her neighbour Samuel Jordan, and mother and 
daughter went to live at Beggars Bush. When widow Jordan married William 
Farrar, Temperance Baley and her two younger step-sisters accompanied 
their mother to her new home at Farrar’s Island, where it may be supposed 
each of the girls lived until she was ripe to be married. Temperance Baley’s 
step-father died just about the time Richard Cocke came to live in that same 
neighbourhood close by Varina. 

The original suggestion that Temperance Baley was Richard Cocke’s first 
wife was made quite recently by Mr. Clifton F. Davis, and while the evidence 
in support of this hypothesis is entirely circumstantial, it is so cumulative 
and consistent as to be practically conclusive. If she died, as above conjec- 
tured, before October 1652, when her name is found in Richard Cocke’s 
third patent, Temperance Baley did not live to be 35 years old. One of 
Richard Cocke’s grand-daughters was named Temperance Cocke,®* and Tem- 
perance Cocke’s niece, likewise named Temperance Cocke, married Abraham 
Bailey, a large land-owner in Henrico Co., who flourished there in 1704 and 
apparently long years afterwards.*™* 


*By the middle of the seventeenth century, Cockes, Baileys, Farrars, etc. 
were all living side by side virtually in one community clustered around Va- 
rina in Henrico county. The Baley’s (Bayly’s, Bailey’s) were among the 
earliest settlers in Virginia, and a colony of them had long been established 
in Charles City county. A contemporary of Temperance Baley was Arthur 
Bayly, merchant (or land agent) of James City Island (Jamestown) and 
Curles, who was active at the time when Richard Cocke came to Bremo to 
live (Nugent, pp. 86, 97). He was burgess for Henrico county in 1642-3 
(Journ. House of Burg., 1619-1658/9, p. xvi). Apparently, he outlived Tem- 
perance Baley more than ten years (Nugent, p. 471). 

It may not be amiss to insert here a short note about a shadowy individual 
whom Richard Cocke speaks of in his will as “my Couzon Daniell Jordan” 
(44 V 141 and 3 V 405), doubtless the same “Danll. Jordan” who was a 
headright named in the patent of Richard Cocke and his associate John 
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5. Conclusion —The preceding argument has been based on the premise that 
Richard Cocke who married John Browne’s widow in 1632 and Richard 
Cocke who settled at Bremo in 1637 were two entirely separate and distinct 
persons; but the contrary hypothesis, namely, that possibly they were really 
one and indivisible, needs to be examined for what it is worth. If the latter 
supposition proves to be true, our whole conception of Richard Cocke of 
Bremo will have to be revised and reconstructed. 

If Captain John Browne did indeed die in 1632 and Temperance Baley was 
his “relicte’, she was already the mother of at least two children ere she her- 
self was fifteen years of age. Such a feat is perhaps not a sheer impossibility 
even among people of European origin, for it is well known that in old days, 
noticeably in colonial Virginia, women were sometimes mothers very early 
in life. What became of John Browne’s “orphans,” nobody knows to this day. 
It has already been pointed out that the lapse of six or seven years between 
John Browne’s death and the birth of the eldest of all the children of Richard 
Cocke of Bremo constitutes by itself a strong prima facie case against the 
hypothesis of one Richard Cocke instead of two.t 


However, unlikely as it seems that Temperance Baley could have been 
Captain John Browne’s widow and at the same time the first wife of Richard 
Cocke of Bremo, a curious fact comes to light a generation or two later 
that cannot be lightly dismissed. For how else are we to account for the 
existence of a certain John Browne of Henrico Co. who died some time prior 
to 1677 leaving behind an “orphan” daughter named Temperance Browne? 
This Temperance Browne married twice, (1), perhaps in 1688, John Batte, 
Jr., and (2), in 1691, Lieut.-colonel John Farrar, a grandson of Temperance 
Baley’s mother Cicely, wife of Councillor William Farrar of Farrar’s 
Island. f55 

In the list of headrights in Richard Cocke's first patent (1637) the name 
John Browne occurs twice, doubtless referring both times to the same in- 
dividual. In his second patent (1640) this name is omitted from nearly the 


Beauchamp dated 21 June 1664 (Nugent, p. 513). If the latter supposition is 
correct, perhaps it may be inferred that Daniel Jordan was a novice or 
protégé who had come to Virginia less than two years before Richard Cocke’s 
death and found hospitality and employment on the Bremo plantation. His 
identity is not tangible enough to make him a link in our chain. The title of 
cousin is too vague to define his status in Richard Cocke’s household. Possibly 
Daniel Jordan was a kinsman of Samuel Jordan’s grandchildren in Virginia, 
but evidence is lacking: 

+The objections above mentioned are so cogent that the only way to get 
around them would seem to be by making it appear that John Browne died, 
not in 1632, but perhaps as late as 1635, the last year of Sir John Harvey’s 
tenure of office. 

tSarah, widow of John Browne of Henrico Co., and mother of his two 
“orphans” Temperance Browne and her brother Jeremiah Browne (ca. 1664- 
1690), married John Woodson. 

Thereafter from time to time for more than a century the name Tem- 
perance Brown continues to be found in Virginia. For instance, Temperance 
Brown, daughter of George Brown, married James Corley, 22 February 
1799 (20 W 28). 
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same list of headrights. The individual in question was certainly not a son 
of Captain John Browne who died in 1632, but he may have been the same 
John Browne who long after Richard Cocke’s death paid his estate a small 
debt in tobacco, as recorded by William Randolph, clerk of court, in 1679,5¢ 
but by that time John Browne, father of Temperance Browne, had been dead 
two or three years at least. 


The truth is, Temperance Browne is a hard nut to crack, equally whether 
she was or was not lineally descended from Temperance Baley. Now that she 
has got on the stage, she insists on taking part in the play, yet absolutely 
refuses to give her credentials! Much as we hate to leave everything in 
suspense, the curtain must fall for the present simply because we do not know 
what to do with the new actress. After all, were there two immigrant Richard 
Cocke’s or just one? 


6. Note concerning Old Style English Calendar —Nowadays the only coun- 
tries in Europe that still continue to use the old style Julian Calendar as 
adopted by the Romans in the time of Julius Caesar and his successor 
Octavius Augustus are Russia and those Balkan States which still adhere 
to the communion of the Greek Catholic Church. In the rest of Europe and 
indeed generally throughout the civilized world the Julian Calendar was 
long ago supplanted by the new style Gregorian Calendar, so called because 
it was proclaimed throughout Christendom by Gregory XIII in a papal bull 
dated 24 February 1582, old style; whereby ten days of that year were an- 
nulled by reckoning the next day after the fifth of October to be 15 October 
1582. The new style thus introduced was immediately adopted in Spain and 
Portugal and in most of Italy and Poland, and later that same year in 
France and in some provinces of the Low Countries. By the end of the six- 
teenth century the new style was being used in nearly all Roman Catholic 
Europe. 

However, in protestant England the reformation of the calendar was post- 
poned until 170 years later, and by that time eleven days had to be suppressed 
in order to make the English reckoning conform with the new style Gre- 
gorian calendar. In 1751 an Act of Parliament provided that the next year 
and all years thereafter should begin on the first day of January, and that the 
day after 2 September 1752 should be the fourteenth of September. Accord- 
ingly in England the year 1752 had only 354 days. 


A source of much confusion in English chronology is that until 1 January 
1752 the English year (as indeed had been the case in the old Roman Repub- 
lic before the adoption of the Julian Calendar) began in March, for before 
then New Year’s Day in England was the 25th of March. It was not so in 
Scotland after 1600. Accordingly, in all English documents, written records 
and letters, official and unofficial, an event that took place between 1 January 
and 25 March prior to 1752 was dated one year earlier than it would now be 
dated according to the new style. 


The same usage prevailed in the English colonies in America. For instance, 
“The Muster of m’ William Ferrar and m’s Jordan,” as given in Hotten’s 
Original lists, is dated “21th of January 1624,” old style, which is 31 January 
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1625, new style. Thus in order to convert old style into new style, the rule is 
to add ten (or eleven) to the day-number of the month; and in case the old 
style date comes between 1 January and 25 March, to increase the year- 
number by one. Richard Cocke’s first patent was obtained 6 March 1636, 
old style, or 16 March 1637, new style. Thomas Harris’s patent dated 2 May 
1636, old style, or 12 May 1636, new style, antedated Richard Cocke’s patent 


nearly a year. 
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SOME OF THE DESCENDANTS OF THE 
REVEREND JOHN THOMSON (c.1690-1753)! 


By JoHN GoopwIN HERNDON 





John Thomson who was born in Northern Ireland about 1690 entered the 
University of Glasgow 1 March 1706 from which he later received the 
degree of Master of Arts. He was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 
1713 by the Presbytery of Armagh. Two years later he arrived in New York, 
accompanied by his wife, his daughter Esther, another child, and probably 
by his sister Esther and other relatives. Shortly thereafter he was called to 
the pastorate of the Presbyterian congregation in Lewes, Delaware, a position 
which he accepted and continued in until 1729. He was a member of the 
General Synod of the Presbyterian Church in America from its establish- 
ment in 1717 until his death. After pastorates at Middle Octorara and Chestnut 
Level, Pennsylvania, he removed to Virginia. It is not known how many 
times he visited “the back parts” of that Colony between 1733 and 1744, but 
it is of record that “he supplied in the neighbourhood of Winchester and 
Staunton” in 1739, and preached in the Opeckon neighborhood, at Rockfish 
Gap (now) in Nelson County, at Cub Creek in Lunenburg (now Charlotte) 
County, at Buffalo and Walkers in Amelia (now Prince Edward) County, and 
at Hat Creek and Concord in what became Campbell County. From 1744 to 
1750 he lived on Spring creek on a tract of 386 acres which he purchased for 
£24 from Samuel Cobbs. The deed, recorded 19 December 1745, describes the 
property as “beginning at a corner Red oak of William Watsons, thence 
north 33 degrees, 74 poles etc. . . . to a corner of the mountain survey on 
Spring Creek. . . . on Watson’s line.” In 1751 he removed to North Carolina. 
There he died in 1753 at the home of his daughter Elizabeth and her husband 
Robert Baker very near the present line separating Mecklenburg from 
Iredell County. 

John Thomson was twice married. The name of his first wife who was 


1Note: There appeared in the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. XX, December number, 1942, and Vol. XXI, March number, 1943, 
an article entitled “The Reverend John Thomson” written by Dr. John 
Goodwin Herndon, chairman of the Department of Government at Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. Now at our request Dr. Herndon 
has written for the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography the fol- 
lowing account of some of the descendants of that remarkable pioneer mis- 
sionary to “the back parts of Virginia.” Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston who, in a 
footnote to his article entitled “The Buffaloe Settlement and Its Makers” 
in the Virginia Magazine Vol. XLIX, No. 3, (Oct. 1941) page 311, ex- 
pressed the hope that he might write an account of the Reverend John Thom- 
son and his descendants has made available to Dr. Herndon the data he 
had accumulated on that subject. 

The article mentioned at the outset of the preceding paragraph is so thor- 
oughly documented that we feel it is unnecessary to cite references herein 
which are therein given in full and which the interested reader can there 
examine. On the other hand, when family data are mentioned which are not 
within the scope of that article, appropriate documentation is furnished in 
most cases.—Editor. 
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the mother of all but one of his children, is not known. It seems most likely 
that she died in either 1733 or 1734. He married secondly, between August 
1734 and March 1735, Mrs. Mary (McKean) Reid. She was the widow of 
Thomas Reid, of Octorara, ar elder in the church there, and a justice of the 
peace of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. In two records she is described as 
“a Highland woman of dark complexion.” 

In Rowan County, N. C., there is recorded a deed from Samuel Baker and 
Elizabeth his wife and Roger Lawson and Hannah his wife to one James 
Mordah, wherein it is stated that title to the property passed to the grantors 
under the will of “y® Reverend Mr. John Thomson, deceased”, but a careful 
search of the records of the courthouses of Anson, Rowan, Mecklenburg, and 
Iredell Counties and of the Historical Commission at Raleigh has unfor- 
tunately failed to reveal that will or a copy of it or of the execution of its 
provisions. From data collected by numerous persons, however, notably Dr. 
J. D. Eggleston, of Hampden-Sydney, Va., the late Mrs. J. Morgan Smith, 
of Birmingham, Ala., and Mr. and Mrs. Worth S. Ray, of Austin, Texas, 
the approximate dates of the birth of the children of John Thomson have 
been carefully estimated. 

By all odds the most important of the lists of descendants of the Reverend 
John Thomson is that compiled by John Cunningham (1793-1874), of Greens- 
boro, Ga., and carefully continued by his daughter Mrs. Mary Wingfield 
(Cunningham) Daniel, wife of Samuel Daniel Linton, and now framed and 
hanging in the front hall of the old home of Mrs. Minnie (Linton) Winn, of 
Greensboro, where the writer of this article saw it in Christmas week, 1942. 
John Cunningham had an especial interest in this matter. He was the out- 
standing leader of Presbyterian educational activities of his time in Greene 
County, Ga., having built and presented to the Synod of Georgia the Greens- 
boro Female College. In that sense he was a true descendant of his illustrious 
great-grandfather, who had labored so passionately for the cause of education 
in Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. . 

The diagram that Mr. Cunningham used was a bit complicated. “Jno 
Thompson, minister, Prince Edward County, Va” was in the center. Around 
those words was an ellipse in which were entered the names of sons John 
and Roger Thompson (the almost unanimous of the latter generations being 
to spell the name with a “p”), the names of his sons-in-law Richard Sankey 
and James Cunningham in full, the name of the latter’s wife Ann, the names 
of the other sons-in-law as Baker, Lawson, Shields, and Graham. 

Mr. Cunningham, being unfamiliar with the names of some of the other 
sons-in-law, omitted them. Because certain of his Georgia relatives were 
Lawson descendants, he mentioned those whom he knew to be grand- 
children of John Thomson—Ann, Roger, and Hugh Lawson. He not only 
named every child of James and Ann (Thomson) Cunningham and whom they 
married but he used in certain cases their family nicknames. Each of those 
children was mentioned in the will of James Cunningham, Sr. The remark- 
able aspect of Mr. Cunningham’s chart is that not even one statement made 
thereon has been found to be at variance with the records left in the Virginia 
counties where the family lived for certain years. He certainly knew whereoi 


he spoke. 
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Dr. Eggleston agrees that the foregoing list is correct, as far as it goes, but 
from his studies of the available Thomson material concludes that John 
Thomson had three other daughters—Esther, Jane, and the daughter who 
married John Finley, Sr. 

We are indebted to Mr. W. S. Ray, of Austin, Texas, for furnishing many 
details about activities of certain of the children of the John Thomson family 
and for showing that the Mary who married Robert Baker was also a daugh- 
ter of John Thomson. 


By his first wife John Thomson had three sons, John, Abraham, and Roger, 
and nine daughters, Esther, Mary, Sarah, Jane, Ann, Margaret, Elizabeth, 
and two others. By his second wife, nee Mary McKean, he had one daugh- 
ter, Hannah. Brief notes on these thirteen children follow: 


(1) ESTHER THOMSON (c. 1713—1770; daughter of John Thom- 
son) was twice married, first about 1734 in Lancaster County, Penna., to 
SAMUEL CROCKETT, (1685—c. 1750), and secondly about 1753 in 
Southwestern Virginia to WILLIAM SAYRES (c. 1730—1784). 

The children of Esther Thomson and her first husband Samuel Crockett, 
were: (a) Samuel Crockett, (1735-1795), married Jane Steele, (1737-1775) ; 
(b) Ann Crockett, (1736—), m Capt. John Montgomery; (c) John Crockett, 
(1737-1797), m Elizabeth, daughter of Robert and Rachel (Bohannon) Mont- 
gomery; (d) Jane Crockett, (1739—), m Henry Davis; (e) Catherine Crock- 
ett, (b 1741—); (f) Robert Crockett, (b 1743—); (g) Andrew Crockett, 
(1745-1821), m Sarah, daughter of Robert Elliott, of Prince Edward; (h) 
James Crockett (1749-1826) m Mary, daughter of Samuel and Mary (Cox) 
Drake. 


The children of Esther Thomson and her second husband, William Sayres, 
were: (i) Robert Sayres, (1754-1826) ; unmarried; (j) Alexander Sayres, 
1756—no further information; (k) John Thomas Sayres, (1758-1816), m 
Susan, (1764-1828), daughter of Samuel and Jane (Armstrong) Crockett. 

The descendants of Esther Thomson are traced by Janie Preston (Collup) 
French and Zella Armstrong in The Crockett Family and Connecting Lines, 
published in 1928, as Volume V of Notable Southern Families, by King Pub- 
lishing Company, Bristol, Tennessee; to which work those interested in the 
continuation of these lines of descent are referred. 


(2) MARY THOMSON (c. 1715—1761; daughter of John Thomson) 
married in Lancaster County, Penna. ROBERT BAKER, JR. (—1759). In 
addition to the children of this couple named in Dr. Eggleston’s The Buffaloe 
Settlement and Its Makers (XLIX Virginia Magazine, 317-318) there was 
a daughter Eliza who married William Baldwin, of Prince Edward County. 


(3) JOHN (c. 1716—1791; son of John Thomson) married MARGARET 
DAVIDSON. He was the defendant in a suit in chancery brought by his 
three Baker brothers-in-law in February, 1755, wherein he was described 
once as “Jno. Thompson, eldest son and heir of Jno Thompson, decd” and 
again as “John Thomson, eldest son and heir-at-law of John Thomson, 
dec’d.” At the March court, a minute was recorded, concerning this matter 
thus, “Suit dismissed by consent of partys.” (Prince Edward Order Book 
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for 1775, pp. 101, 111) John Thompson (sic) was a tithable living between 
the Buffalo and the Bush Rivers, in June 1755, and was a voter there in 
1754. (Tyler’s Magazine, Vol. 17:244-247, and Vol. 18: 50-54) After 1755 
he was always spoken of as “of Bedford County,” until Campbell was cut 
off from Bedford in 1782, whereafter he was “of Campbell.” In 1757 he 
bought from John Beard 402 acres in Bedford County which were “on the 
head of Falling River on both sides of the Augusta road.” In 1761 he pur- 
chased one lot in New London from the trustees of Bedford County; and 
in 1765 he bought land from Charles Lynch which he sold to Edward Phair. 


Despite his removal from Prince Edward County he continued to own 
the land there which he had inherited from his father, Reverend John Thom- 
son. In his will, dated 5 January 1791, he devised that land to his son Mat- 
thew, as well as the 315 acres on the head branches of the Appomattox, in 
Buckingham County, which Abraham and Rebecca Neighbours had sold to 
him on 31 July 1765. (3 Prince Edward Deeds 38) On 6 August 1768, 
Richard Woolridge, of Prince Edward, sold him five negroes, when he was, 
as usual, described as “John Thompson of Bedford County.” (ibid, 442) In 
his will (1 Campbell Wills 208) he named his wife Margaret, their seven 
children, and certain grandchildren. The children were John, Jr.; Andrew; 
Esther Phair; Matthew; William, deceased; Elizabeth, wife of William 
Gill; and Jane Mitchell. The grandchildren were John, son of Andrew; Mar- 
garet and David, children of William; and William Mitchell. William 
Thompson (son of John and Margaret [Davidson] Thompson) married 
Jane, daughter of George and Esther (Baker) Shilladay, as we know from 
two court records. The first, Prince Edward O. B. 1754-1758, p. 50, names 
Jane Thompson, wife of William, as one of the legatees of George Cald- 
well; the other, the will of Andrew Baker, dated 3 January 1804, mentions 
“children of my niece Jane Thompson, daughter of my sister Shilladay.” 
(3 Prince Edward Wills 353) Andrew Baker’s sister Esther had married 
George Shilladay. (XLIX Virginia Magazine, 322 


(4) ABRAHAM THOMSON (c. 1718—post 1772; son of John Thom- 
son) married ; lived in Prince Edward County, where he was de- 
fendant in a suit instituted by the executors of the estate of Samuel Ewing. 
Although the record is not completely clear, it seems that Samuel Ewing 
had mortgaged his property to Abraham Thompson for £250, due to be 
paid 15 November 1766. Apparently when no payment was made within a 
reasonable time after the due date, the mortgagees took possession, and 
the suit was begun by the <xecutors to recover the property. Among the 
loose papers of the Courthouse at Farmville are some that pertain to this 
suit. One reads, “We of the jury find for the def[endan]t ... (Signed) Jehu 
H. Walton, foreman.” Another says, “I give up all my right and title of 
the within bond and the land it shall recover or damages, to my son John 
Thomson as witness my hand 234 day of Jany 1770... (Signed) Abm 
Thompson.” On 14 April 1770 George Ewing, Alexander and Rachel Ewing, 
William and Jane Ewing, John and Elenor Caldwell, James and Margaret 
Ewing, and Ann Ewing conveyed to John Thompson, smith, and Abraham 
Thompson the 395 acre tract “whereon Samuel Ewing did live,” being on 
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the north fork of Fort Creek. The witnesses were Samuel and Andrew Wal- 
lace, Joseph Parks, and John Caldwell. (3 Prince Edward Deeds 448) On 
22 March 1772 there was recorded the deed whereby Abraham transferred 
to John Thomson, his son, his equity in the above-mentioned property. (5 
Prince Edward Deeds 36) 

His son John married Martha —————, who joined with him in transfer- 
ring this same property to John Watson for £1300 on 22 July 1779. (6 Prince 
Edward Deeds 143) In his will, dated 26 March 1793, proved in court 15 
June 1795, John Thompson left to his sons Robert and Roger “all the lands 
in the tract on which I now live,” and other property to his son John, his 
daughters Sarah and Jane, and his granddaughter Sarah Baker. (3 Prince 
Edward Wills 1) In that will there was no mention of his wife. It is 
recorded that “A marriage contract from Elizabeth Barton to John Thomp- 
son was presented in Court and proved by the Reverend Richard Sankey.” 
(Prince Edward O. B. for 1786, p. 263) Later on the name is entered as 
Elianor Barton. (ibid, 297) Again, in 7 Prince Edward Deeds 236, it is 
recorded that John Thompson, of Prince Edward, was about to marry 
Elenor Barton, of Charlotte County; the date was 10 March 1786, and one 
witness was Richard Sankey. It would seem therefore that the first wife, 
Martha, had long been dead, and that probably the second wife, Eleanor, 
had likewise predeceased her husband. 


On 16 October 1796 there was recorded a deed from Robert and Roger 
Thompson, of Prince Edward, to Andrew Baker, to 400 acres on the south 
side of Spring Creek, beginning at Douglas Baker’s corner . . . to the old 
lines of William Watson’s. Elizabeth, wife of Robert Thompson, waived 
her dower rights. (10 Prince Edward Deeds) The fact that the considera- 
tion was only $10 indicates the probability of a close family relationship, 
which there was. 


John, the other son of John Thomson, son of Abraham, married Mary 
Ann McGehee. They joined in a deed 10 April 1826 whereby, for $600, they 
conveyed to Mary Ann’s sister Grace and her brothers Nathan G. and Mica- 
jah McGehee, her share in the real estate of her late father Jacob McGehee. 
Nine days later the grantees reconveyed to John Thompson the entire tract 
for $2,400. (19 Prince Edward Deeds 274, 275) 


Jane, daughter of John, son of Abraham, married Caleb Baker, their mar- 
riage bond ‘being dated 18 March 1782. She made her will 14 January 1828, 
and therein mentioned her daughter Sarah Baker, and also “all my children 
and the children of my daughter Betsy by William Thornton” whom she said 
she had “raised and educated with but little aid from the said Wm. Thornton.” 
The same day her daughter Sarah Baker made her will whereby she left her 
entire estate to the children of her sister Betsey by William Thornton. (7 
Prince Edward Wills 66, 82). From a suit for the division of the land we 
learn that Jane (Thompson) Baker left as heirs-at-law the following: 
Thompson Baker, son; Mary Rice, daughter, and James Rice, son-in-law ; 
Sally Baker, daughter; Nancy Vernon, daughter, and Thomas Vernon, son- 
in-law; William J. Thornton, son-in-law; Nancy, Jane, Harriet, and Betsey 
Thorton, grandchildren. (Prince Edward O. B. 1830, p. 243) 
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(S.) SARAH THOMSON (c. 1720—; daughter of John Thomson) mar- 
ried in Lancaster County, Pa., about 1737 Reverend RICHARD SANKEY. 
According to researches by Mr. Kernegan, of Belfast, Northern Ireland, 
Richard Sankey’s parents were Jacob Sankey and Abigail Jacob and his 
paternal grandparents were Richard Sankey and Mary Taylor, of County 
Limerick. Born about 1710 he matriculated at the University of Edinburgh 
14 November 1728. He came to America in 1735; was taken on trial by 
Donegal Presbytery in Pennsylvania 7 October 1735 and licensed to preach 
13 October 1736. He was ordained and installed as pastor of the Monada 
Presbyterian Church 15 August 1738 and continued in that relationship until 
the summer of 1759 when he removed with his family and a large part of his 
congregation to the Buffalo River community in Prince Edward County, Va. 
The cause of the migration of about thirty-five families at that time from the 
Paxtang neighborhood was the series of Indian raids and massacres which 
grew in intensity from 1755 on, in the course of which 14 members of his 
congregation were killed. On 9 October 1759 there was recorded an indenture 
between Patrick Shields and Richard Sankey for 400 acres “beginning at a 
corner red oak in John Cunningham’s line . . . thence to Robert Baker’s ... 
with all houses, Out houses, Orchards, Woods etc.” (1 Prince Edward Deeds 
137) That is the first official record of Richard Sankey’s being in Virginia 
of which the present writer has knowledge. From then on reference to him 
abound until his death which occurred between 19 October 1789 and 6 May 
1790. (Hanover Presbytery Minutes for 1786-1795, p. 51) He was un- 
doubtedly the author of the Petition of Sundry Inhabitants of Prince Edward 
County to the President and House of Delegates of Virginia, dated 11 Octo- 
ber 1776, praying for complete religious and civil liberty and pledging loyalty 
to the Government of the United States. A brief account of his life is found in 
Richard Webster’s History of the Presbyterian Church and many references 
to him are found in William Henry Foote’s Sketches of Virginia, First Series. 
The latter mentioned the fact that Richard Sankey had married a daughter of 
the Reverend John Thomson. (Opus cit., 118-119). He was an original 
trustee of Hampden-Sydney College and remained on its board until his 
death. He was the first named among the trustees to whom Peter Johnston 
gave the land for the site of the college on 20 April 1775. (5 Prince Edward 
Deeds 325) For the distinctive services that he rendered to the Presbyterian 
Church the serious student of the life of Richard Sankey should examine the 
Donegal Presbytery Minutes, 1735-1756, the Hanover Presbytery Minutes, 
1756-1790, and the Records of the General Synod of the Presbyterian Church, 
copies of all of which are available in-the library of the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. The Reverend Richard 
Sankey, first permanent pastor of the Buffalo Church, was also an original 
member of the Prince Edward County Committee of Safety, which was or- 
ganized 20 November 1775. (3 American Archives 616-617) The date of the 
death of Sarah (Thomson) Sankey is not of record. That couple were the 
parents of four daughters and one son concerning whom brief notes follow. 

Sarah Sankey married William Hammersley who signed the above- 
mentioned 1776 petition. They had a son William Hammersley, Jr., who died 
in Farmville in 1860. His funeral sermon was preached by Rev. Michael 
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Osborne who had preached at Charlotte Court House and Cub Creek, in 
Charlotte County, and at Briery and Buffalo, in Prince Edward. In the 
course of that sermon he said, “William Hammersley, son of William Ham- 
mersley and his wife Sarah Sankey, was born near Buffalo, Prince Edward 
County, April 12, 1789. He had the great advantage of pious ancestors, for 
his mother was the daughter of Rev. Richard Sankey, and her mother was 
the daughter of Rev. John Thomson.” (From a letter by Mrs. E. P. Davis to 
Dr. J. D. Eggleston, dated 15 June 1927) 


Elizabeth Sankey, sister of the above-mentioned Sarah, married Joseph 
Parks, eldest son of James and Mary (Fulton) Parks. There is a tradition in 
the Park family (The “s” was dropped in Georgia) that Elizabeth’s first name 
was Eleanor, but the deed in which she joined with her husband for convey- 
ing title to a tract to her brother-in-law James Parks shows her name as 
Elizabeth. (6 Prince Edward Deeds 309) That land had been given to Joseph 
Parks by his parents on 21 May 1764, and by one member of the family it was 
said to have been a wedding present to Joseph and his bride. On 8 September 
1780 Joseph and Elizabeth Parks sold more land in the same neighborhood. 
On 1 May 1782 Joseph Parks sold to his brother Ezekiel 200 acres “on upper 
side of where I now live” which was on Fort Creek. (ibid, 447) Joseph Parks 
was elected a member of the Committee of Safety for Prince Edward 20 
November 1775; signed the Prince Edward petition of 1776; and served as a 
lieutenant in the army during the Revolution. (McAllister’s Virginia Militia 
in the War of the Revolution, Sections 16, 23, 24, 29, and 275) He was elected 
a member of the Board of Trustees of Hampden-Sydney College in December 
1782 and served until 1794, when he had removed to Georgia. He resigned in 
1795. He was appointed a justice of the court of Prince Edward in 1784, but 
declined the office, probably because he was preparing to remove to Georgia. 
He purchased land there in Wilkes County in 1788 and seems to have made 
several trips there between 1784 and 1794 when the Prince Edward Order 
Book notes that in February 1794 he had “removed from County.” To Joseph 
and Elizabeth (Sankey) Parks were born three children: Mary, Joseph 
Littlejohn, and Elizabeth Ann. Mary married James Cunningham Daniel in 
Prince Edward County, their marriage bond being dated 2 February 1790. 
Joseph Littlejohn Parks, (who adopted “John” as his name) married Sarah 
Owen Musgrove. Elizabeth Ann Parks married in Georgia 15 October 1795 
Rev. Robert M. Cunningham, as his second wife. (Saunders and Stubbs 
Early Settlers of Alabama, 108) 


The Christian name of the third daughter of Rev. Richard Sankey and 
his wife Sarah Thomson, is not of record. She married James Parks, Jr., 
who died in Georgia in 1823 or 1824. They were the parents of Richard 
Sankey Park and Betsy Ann Park. James Parks, Jr., served as an ensign 
during the Revolution; signed the Prince Edward petition of 1776; and 
settled on the Oconee River, in Greene County, Ga. After the death of his 
first wife he married Phoebe Hogue by whom he had ten children. 


Margaret Sankey married Archibald Simpson. 


John Thomson Sankey graduated at Hampden-Sydney in the class of 1788 
and, according to Bagby’s General Catalogue of the College, became a min- 
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ister. The fact, however, is that he was a practising physician of Wilkes 
County, Ga., in 1793. There he married in 1801 his first cousin once removed, 
Ann Thompson Daniel, daughter of William and Hannah (Cunningham) 
Daniel. In 1827 the orphans of John T. Sankey were listed in the Georgia 
Land Lottery as recipients of land grants. They were (1) Richard Thomson 
Sankey who graduated in medicine in 1827 from the University of Penn- 
sylvania and who married in Greene County, Ga., 28 October 1831, and (2) 
William Daniel Sankey who married in Greene County, Ga., 2 March 1824 
Margaret Daniel, a daughter of James Cunningham Daniel and his wife 
Mary Parks, mentioned above. 


(6.) DAUGHTER ([name unknown;] of John Thomson) who married 
JOHN GRAHAM, son of the John Graham whose will dated 12 April 1743 
was probated in Lancaster County, Penna., 2 February 1743/4. Its executors 
were the Reverend Richard Sankey and Brice Sankey. (Lancaster County, 
Penna., Abstract of Wills, 320, in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia) John Graham, son-in-law of the Reverend John Thomson, lived 
between the Bush and Buffalo Rivers in June 1755 and voted that year for 
Burgess (Tyler’s Historical Quarterly, 17: 244-247, and 18:50-54). 


(7.) ROGER THOMSON (son of John Thomson) married in Amelia 
County 2 May 1750 ANN FERGUSON. While nothing definite about this 
couple is known, it is worthy of mention that one Washington Thomson, 
spelling his name thus, married in Amelia County 26 October 1785 Jean 
Scott, and one John Thomson, spelling his name thus, left a will in Cumber- 
land County, Va., in 1785 wherein he named his father Josiah Thomson, one of 
his executors. Therein he provided that his son John Daniel Thomson should 
be given an allowance for boarding, clothing, and schooling until he was 21. 
He left a bequest to his brother William Morris Thomson. E. R. Swann and 
Josiah Thomson, Jr., were among the witnesses to this will; and Thomas 
Thomson Swann was surety for the executor, Josiah Thomson. (2 Cumber- 
land Wills 384) One correspondent has written that he understands that 
Josiah was a descendant of a Roger Thomson. 


(8.) DAUGHTER ([name unknown ;] of John Thomson) married in Lan- 
caster County, Penna. JOHN FINLEY, SR., who appears to have moved 
into the Buffalo community in 1765. At least we read that on 16 June 1765 
Jacob and Honour Garrett sold John Finley for £160 400 acres on Vaughan’s 
Creek. The witnesses were John Garrett, John and David Caldwell. (3 Prince 
Edward Deeds 1) There were Gillespies in that neighborhood then too who 
had just moved down from Pennsylvania. About 1771 he and his family moved 
to North Carolina, settling near Charlotte. On 20 July 1772 he sold the above- 
mentioned tract to Stephen Pettus; his wife waived her rights, the deed says, 
but it does not give her name! (5 Prince Edward Deeds 63) 


On 4 January 1764 Richard Sankey wrote a letter to Capt. John Le Neve, 
Clerk of the Prince Edward Court, which reads thus : 
“Sir: 
James Gillespy a single man from Augusta County has courted and 
proposes to marry Elizabeth Finley a young woman, a Sister’s Daughter 
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of my wife [i.e., a daughter of a sister of my wife] who has lived with 
me between two and three years last passed. He applys to you for license 
to be married by Mr. Garden, wch may be safely granted, as I am assured 
is with the consent of the friends of both parties. 
Weh is all from 
Sir, Y* humble Servant, 


Richard Sankey.” 
With the marriage bond of 5 January 1764 is the written consent of his daugh- 
ter to marry, and this is witnessed by John Finley, Jr., and Robert Baker. 


John Finley, Jr., married in Mecklenburg County, N. C., Martha, daughter 
of Col. James Walkup who had moved to North Carolina from the Cub 
Creek settlement. A daughter of this couple was Polly, the first wife of David 
Crockett, frontiersman, raconteur, Tennessee Congressman, and one of the 
six survivors of the Alamo who surrendered to Santa Anna and who were 
shot down by his orders 6 March 1836. 


(9.) JANE THOMSON (c. 1726—; daughter of John Thomson) was 
born in Sussex County, Delaware. There one of her father’s relatives or 
friends, named Archibald Smith, left to her a small bequest in his will, dated 
27 November 1729, and probated 4 December 1729. (Abstracts of Sussex 
County, Del., Wills, Vol. 1. p. 321, Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania 
Library.) Other information concerning her, her husband DOUGLAS 
BAKER whom she married about 1744, and their children is contained in 
Dr. Eggleston’s article mentioned above. She married secondly 10 April 1767 
WILLIAM WATSON in Prince Edward County, as his second wife. They 
had no children. William Watson had first married in Amelia County 23 
September 1793 Mary Jones. He was one the trustees of the “Presbiterian 
congregation in Buffalo settlement . . . under y® Immediate Care and In- 
spection of the Rever’d Mr. Richard Sankey, minister of the Gospel in said 
Congregation.” (2 Prince Edward Deeds 77) It was also adjacent to his 
property that the Rev. John Thomson purchased land in 1745 (2 Amelia 
Deeds, 317) 


(10.) ANN THOMSON (c. 1728-c.1776; daughter of John Thomson) 
married about 1747 JAMES CUNNINGHAM, JR., of Charlotte County. 
The present writer has so much material on the descendants of this couple 
that it will appear as a separate article after the conclusion of the present 
enumeration of the family of John Thomson. 


(11.) MARGARET THOMSON. (c. 1730; daughter of John Thomson) 
married JOHN SHIELDS. They probably moved to the Charlotte, N. C., 
neighborhood about the time the Finleys located there. A Mecklenburg 
County deed states that John Shields, planter, and Margaret, his wife, con- 
veyed 10 October 1771 for £521 a tract of 205 acres to David Bradford. The 
property was described as “on McCuistian’s line to Robert Moffett, thence 
to Moses Andrews’ line to John Finley’s.” 


(12.) ELIZABETH THOMSON (c. 1732-1776; daughter of John Thom- 
son) married first about 1749 SAMUEL BAKER (——1758) and secondly 
in North Carolina CHARLES HARRIS (——1776). Samuel Baker was a 
brother of Robert and Douglas; had joined with them in the suit against 
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John Thomson, Jr., in Prince Edward in 1755; was a beneficiary under his 
father-in-law’s will, as will be shown later; and it was at his home within 
the former limits of Rowan County, N. C., that the Reverend John Thomson 
died. Elizabeth and Samuel had five children, four of whom are named in 
the will of their father: Robert, John, Mary, and Margaret. The fifth one was 
probably posthumous. (2 Rowan Court Minutes for 1758, p. 222) Elizabeth’s 
second husband, Charles Harris, who had early lived in Prince Edward 
County, was of Carabbus County, N. C., when they married. They had two 
sons. The elder was Samuel Harris who graduated at Princeton in 1787; 
taught school the next year; and died in 1789 while employed as a tutor at 
Princeton. The younger was Charles Harris, born in 1762, who had sons 
named Charles J. and William Shakespeare Harris. Elizabeth (Thomson) 
Harris survived her husband only a few weeks. He died on the Fourth of 
July, 1776! (E. F. Rockwell’s A Gospel Pioneer in Western North 


Carolina.) 


(13.) HANNAH THOMSON (1735-c. 1769; daughter of John Thomson) 
married in Anson County, N. C., ROGER LAWSON (1731-1803), younger 
son of Hugh and Margaret (Moore) Lawson. Hugh Lawson was born in 
Ulster, came to America in 1727 in the George and Anne; lived for a 
while in Chester County, Penna. ; about 1743 he moved to Virginia ; became the 
presiding judge of the first court of Lunenburg County; became a member 
of the Virginia Assembly 5 May 1746; remained in Lunenburg until at least 
1751; obtained land grants in Rowan County, N. C., in 1755 and 1757, and 
in 1759 a 350 acre tract in Salisbury, N. C.; and died in Rowan County, 
where his will is recorded. 

Roger Lawson and Hannah, his wife, and Samuel Baker and Elizabeth, 
his wife, were beneficiaries under the will of John Thomson. Although that 
will is lost, there is a deed dated 4 March 1755 between the above-mentioned 
persons and James Mordah which recites : 

“Whereas the Right Honorable John Earl Granville, etc. did by his 
Agents, etc. make over by deed of sale unto y® Reverend Mr. John 
Thomson, deceased, a tract of 640 acres being and lying in the County 
and Province aforesaid as appears by said Deed bearing date the 25th 
day of March 1752 and further ye said Mr. Thomson deceased in his 
last will and testament left the above tract of 640 acres to y® above named 
Samuel Baker and Roger Lawson by said Will and Testament Relation 
being thereunto had may more fully and at large appear, 640 acres on 
both sides of the South Side of Fifth Creek, etc.” 

In 1763 Roger Lawson was granted lands in St. Georges Parish, Georgia, 
afterwards called Burke (now Jefferson) County. He and his wife and chil- 
dren moved to Georgia sometime after 1756. He served in the Revolution 
and for his service received from Georgia a bounty of 287% acres in Wash- 
ington County. His home “Mt. Pleasant” was on New Bostick Hill, in Louis- 
ville, Jefferson County, Ga. He died at the home of his son Andrew Berry 
Lawson, in Jefferson County, in August, 1803. 

The children of Roger and Hannah (Thomson) Lawson were: 


(a.) Hugh Lawson, 14 Jan. 1755 to 20 Feb. 1802; captain in American 
Revolution; wounded 14 September 1780 during the battle of Augusta; helped 
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to select the site whereon the University of Georgia was later erected and 
his name is carved on its old Franklin Building; was appointed by Georgia 
to settle certain disputes arising after the Revolution from claims for royalty 
payments. He married, first, about 1789 Ann , by whom he had two 
daughters: (1) Margaret, born 30 Nov. 1790, died unmarried; and (2) 
Hannah, b. 19 February 1793, died 26 July 1817, married G. W. Glenn. 
He married, secondly, 3 May 1795 Sarah Whitaker, 1772-1840, and had Hugh 
Lawson, Jr., born 26 August 1799, died May 1856, married 1826 Sarah Bryan 
(1808-1847), and had issue. 

(b.) John Thomson Lawson, born 1757 in Brunswick County, Va., died 
April 1816 in either Twiggs or Warran County, Ga.; rose to the rank of 
colonel in the Georgia forces during the Revolution; married (at Columbia, 
S. C., Sept. 1, 1778) Alice (1759-1798), daughter of Charles Moore, of 
Spartanburg District, S. C., and had seven children: (1) Charles Moore; 
(2) Hugh Thomson; (3) Roger who married Lucy Smith; (4) Hannah 
Thomson, born 1789, died 1842, married 1804 Archibald McIntyre, (1767- 
1830); (5) Mary Barry (1789-1853) married 1807 Francis Kirby, (1774- 
1854) ; (6) Violet, b. 1796; and (7) Alice Margaret. 

(c.) Roger Lawson, a Georgia Revolutionary soldier, died without issue, 
1801. 

(d.) William Lawson, killed in the service of his country during the 
Revolution, near Louisville, Ga. 

(e.) Andrew Thomson Lawson, born 22 Jan. 1764, died in Washington 
County, Ga. 7 June 1822; served in the Georgia militia, refugeed after the 
fall of Charleston, S. C.; received bounty lands; married, first, 15 Dec. 1792, 
Mary Moore Barry, (1779-1802) a daughter of Andrew Barry. They had 
four children: (1) Andrew Barry, born 27 February 1794; died 3 September 
1803; (2) Margaret Moore (1798-1853) married, 1814, Alexander Irwin 
(1792-1842) ; (3) Elizabeth Hannah; and (4) Mary Barry, (1802-1869), 
married 1817 Benjamin Sessions. He married, secondly, Elizabeth Eakin, 
by whom he had four children: (5) Thomas Eakin; (6) Roger Gamble; (7) 
Alexander Eakin; and (8) Mary Lockhart. 

(f{) Hannah Thomson Lawson, called Ann, married, according to the 
Cunningham chart, Gamble, and had Roger Gamble and two other 
children, while according to another source she married Moses Spear. Of 
course, both statements may be correct. 

(g.) A daughter, married a Mr. Algood, lived in Rome, Ga., and left 
descendants. 

After the death of Hannah Thomson, her husband Roger Lawson married 
Margaret McGill, who died about 1821. They became the parents of three 
children: (1) Margaret McGill, born about 1770, who married 1786 Major 
John Gamble, (2) Mary, who married Michael Burke, of Jefferson County, 
Ga.; and (3) Andrew Barry Lawson who married Jane Patterson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





JeFFERSON HIMSELF: THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A MANyY-SIDED 
AMERICAN, Edited by Bernard Mayo. Houghton-Mifflin, 1942. Price $3.50. 


In this book Mr. Mayo makes use of a method on which he has already 
whetted his tools. He undertakes to present Jefferson Himself by selections 
from his writings. For this he has the authority of the writer. “The letters 
of a person,” wrote Mr. Jefferson when he was eighty years old, “especially 
one whose business has been chiefly transacted by letters, form the only full 
and genuine journal of his life.” And, again, a year later, he writes, “From 
the voluminous mass, when I am dead a selection may be made of a few, which 
may have interest to bear a single reading.” 

The editor has done his work ably. His selections are well chosen. The 
impedimenta of scholarship are reduced to a minimum. Footnotes and quota- 
tion marks are banished from the reading page, but if one follows the trail of 
his numerals, one can find at the back of the book, each source and also the 
date, place, and recipient of each letter. 

The chapters follow, in general, the course of Jefferson’s life, from “The 
Education of a Virginian” to “The Sage of Monticello,” and “An American 
Heritage.” But chronology is deftly blended with topical handling, and the 
result is astonishingly smooth. The book coheres. A few pages by the edi- 
tor at the opening of each chapter give the necessary thread of the narrative, 
and point up the significance of the selections. But Mr. Mayo’s style is as 
clear and supple as that of “Long Tom’s” own, and does not break the swift 
motion of our progress. The liberty he takes with chronology when he is 
streamlining his quotations together under one topic seems to me justifiable, 
and are in the main effective. The use of Jefferson’s autobiography forms 
the possible exception. It is, of course, a major source of information for 
the times of which he wrote, and as such the editor puts his selections from 
it in with the letters of Jefferson’s ardent youth. But the autobiography 
is also a reflection of Jefferson’s mind when he wrote it in his retirement, 
and one gets an impression of “a grey beard wagging unbidden mid the 
boys.” This is, however, only a minor discomfort and disappears entirely in 
the latter part of the book, where Jefferson’s letters “written in the fresh- 
ness of fact and feeling,” form the main mass of the material. 

It is indeed a democratic book. Never has scholarship, or “science” as 
Mr. Jefferson would perhaps call it, been put so completely at the service 
of the reading public. Author and editor combine to make a delightful book. 
Mr. Mayo has given us what Jefferson gave so generously to his own time, 
serene. It is a book for the times. 

—CAROLINE L. SPARROW. 





JEFFERSON, THE Roap To Guory, 1743-1776, by Marie Fiske Kimball. Cow- 
ard-McCann, 1943. Price $4.00. 


Mrs. Kimball has done a thorough and careful piece of work. She has 
combed the records for evidence bearing on the formative years of Jefferson’s 
life. Her method is interesting. She takes her readers gently but firmly by 
the hand and leads them to her sources. With her we visit the neighbors of 
Peter Jefferson, and examine the foundations of his house, brick cellar, stone 
cellar, wings, smoke-house, etc. and decide that this “was not the cabin of a 
frontiersman, but a gentleman’s seat”—Is Jefferson smiling a little?—and 
that he and his neighbours were “the little group of comrades and friends 
who controlled the destiny of the new country and its citizens.” Throughout 
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the book, each name carries with it a trail of genealogy ; and frequently ends 
with a tombstone. If these thumbnail biographies tend to cumber the “Road 
to Glory” they do, in the long run, help to give us the mtise-enscene of a 
Virginia neighborhood, and Jefferson living, moving, and reacting there-in. 
With her, too, we study the list of Jefferson books, his notes on them in 
his Commonplace Book, and by a careful analysis of the changes in his hand- 
writing get light on the date of entry. From these things come fresh know]l- 
edge of his intellectual growth. Examination of the bill of lading for books 
arriving at the end of 1769 shows clearly that Jefferson’s interest in political 
philosophy synchronizes with his entrance in public life. He entered the 
House of Burgesses with the enthusiasm for Locke, for Montesquieu, etc. 
fresh upon him, Their effect on him has been frequently commented upon 
by his historians. It may well be that these writers crystallized his thinking, 
and clarified his diction, but there was another and earlier influence con- 
verging on this period. There was Jefferson’s study of law, his careful notes 
on the pith of each law book, his habit of briefing every case he handled in 
his hard-working practice of law. These things led straight to his demand 
for a reform in laws of inheritance. The fight against the English law of 
Entail and Primogeniture, and the established Church of England, was Jef- 
ferson’s first Declaration of Independence. 1770 was a pivotal year. It was 
then, Mrs. Kimball maintains, that his whole program of reform was con- 
ceived. “I have sworn on the altar of Almighty God,” he wrote later, “eternal 
hostility against every tyranny over the mind of man.” The task was long 
a-doing. But it was in his youth that he launched the work. 


“By destroying the last remnants of feudalism, the laws of entail and 
primogeniture, he gave man the land; by advocating the abolition of slav- 
ery, the freedom of the body; by fostering Universal Education, freedom 
of the mind; and by the Statute of Religious Freedom he conferred upon 
him the supreme boon, freedom of the Soul.” The chapter on the Four Free- 
doms is, I think, the kernel of the book. Thereafter, in the events leading 
to the Declaration of Independence, the reader finds himself on more familiar 
ground. The struggle of public opinion, which preceded the fight for inde- 
pendence is handled competently. There is little new, though much that is 
interesting, in the chapter on the document itself. The book ends, as needs 
must, abruptly. We could wish that the author could give us another volume, 
on the succeeding years. We need a more adequate story than we have yet 
had on the growth of Jeffersonian democracy in Virginia and in the United 
States. We want the underpinning of the election of Jefferson in 1800 to 
the Presidency. His governorship of Virginia, also, would be a fruitful field 
for her talents and a feast for her readers. 


Mrs. Kimball annotates her sources carefully. The format of the book is 
excellent, the printed page in particular a joy to the reader. 
—CarOLINE L. Sparrow. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Old Virginia Gentleman and Other Sketches.” By George W. Bagby. 
Edited and arranged by his daughter Ellen M. Bagby. The Dietz Press, 
Inc. Richmond, 1943. 308 pages. Illustrated. Price $3.50. 

“The Story of Goochland.” Enlarged Edition. By R. C. Wight. Richmond 
Press, Inc., Richmond, 1943. Illustrated. 76 pages. Price $2.50. 

“Parliamentary Privilege in the American Colonies.” By Mary Patterson 
$3.00." Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. Index. 303 pages. Price 

“Papers in Illinois History and Transactions for the Year 1941.” The Illi- 
nois State Historical Society, Springfield, Illinois, 1943. Index. 205 pages. 

“The Humston Family.” By Ezra Sams Humston & Edward Albert Hum- 
ston. Wyaconda, Missouri. Index. 364 pages. Limited number at $6.00. 
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133; John Quincy, 344; Richard, 
92; Tabitha, 92; Tabitha Cocke, 
201; Thomas, 92, 93. 

Adcliffe, 326. 

“Age Book,” 373, 376. 

Ainsworth, 12; William Harrison, 8. 

Alcibiades, 19. 

“Aldringham,” 186, 187, 199. 

Alef, Oliffe, Robert, 170. 

Alexander, W., 138. 

Alford (negro), 373. 

Algers Manor, 336. 

Algood, Mr., 404. 

Allen; Charles, 204; Jessup Light- 
foot, 107; J. S., 374; Mrs. Ray S., 
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Allerton, Isaac, 183, 355, 357, 359. 

Allport, Prof. Gordon W., 64-66, 
69, 70. 

Alsop, James, 358. 

Ambler, John, 87. 

Ambrose, Robert, 200. 

Amsterdam, 34. 

Anderson, Gov., 159; Col. Archer, 
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M. P., 393; William, 386. 

Anne, Queen, 333, 344. 

Another Secret Diary of William 
Byrd of Westover, 1739-1741, 303. 

Archer, Gabriel, 85, 380, 381. 

Archimedes, 87 
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Arlington, Earl of, 174, 175, 332. 

Armada, 32. 

Armagh Presbytery, 394. 

Armand, Capt., 192. 

Armstrong, Archie, 17; John, 204; 
Mary [Wanless] 92; Zella, 396. 

Arnowe, 131. 

Arundel, Peter, 76. 





“Ashby, Sc.”, 51. 

Ashmolean Museum, 162. 

Ashton, Mr., 334; Peter, 355. 

Ashtown, Lord, 293. 

Ashworth Brothers, 323. 

Aston, 329. 

Auditor Stegge’s Accounts, 173-185; 
355-365. 

Augure, Francis, 33, 34. 

Augusta Academy, 134, 137. 

Augustus, Octavius, 392. 

Aylette, 150. 

Ayloffe, Olyffe, 170. 


Bacon, Lord Chancellor, 333, 334; 
Col., 356, 357; Henry, 32; Nathan- 
iel, 164, 176, 181, 182, 358, 386; 
’s Rebellion, 38, 

Badger, Mrs. A. P., 109. 

Bagby, 400; Dr. George W., 319. 

Baily, Arthur, 356, 357. 

Bailey, Fanny (Lloyd) 209; George, 
357; Nicholas, 84. 

Baird, Lelia Eppes, 94; W. B., 94. 


Baker, Capt., 358; Andrew, 397; 
Caleb, 398; Douglas, 398, 402; 
Elija, 396; Elizabeth, 395, 403; 


Elizabeth Thomson, 394, 402; Jane 
Thomson, 398, 402; John, 76, 77, 
403; Margaret, 403; Mary, 403; 
Mary Thomson, 396; Robert, 394, 
396, 399, 402, 403; Sally, 398; 
Samuel, 395, 402, 403; Sarah, 398; 
Thompson, 398. 

Baldwin, Elija Baker, 396; William, 
396. 

Baley (Bayly, Bailey) 385, 386, 390; 
Abraham, 390; Arthur, 388, 390; 
Cicely, 390, 391; Temperance, 380, 
383 - 385, 389-392; Temperance 
Cocke, 390. 
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Bantam, Java, 33. 

Barbadoes, 389. 

Barclay, George, 121, 122. 

Bargrave, Captain John, 30, 31. 
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Barron, Commodore, 191; Hariet 
Heath, 98. 

Barton, Dr., 125; Benjamin Smith, 
124; Elinor, 398; Elizabeth, 398. 
Barry, Andrew, 404; David, 171; 

Mary Moore, 404. 

Bassett, Anna Maria Dandridge, 351 ; 
Betty Carter Browne, 352; Bur- 
well, 351; John, 351-354; John 
Spencer, 176. 

Bates, 89; Benjamin, 87-89 ; Edward, 
89; Elizabeth, 90; Fleming, 87, 90; 
Frank T., Sr., 87; Frederick, 89; 
George, 90; Hancock, 87; John, 
89, 90; Micajah, 87; Samuel Ed- 
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90. 

Bates School, 87. 
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Browne, 391. 

Battson, Nathaniel, 37. 

Bayard, 290. 

Beard, John, 397. 

Beattie, Mrs. Archer Joynes, 105, 
106, 299. 

Beauchamp, John, 391. 

Beauregard, Genl., 153-155. 

Beckham. Mrs. Anne, 52. 

Beggars Bush, 384-386, 390. 

Bellanger, 123. 

“Belleville,” 146. 
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Bellini, Mr. and Mrs., 120, 123; 
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Weddell, F. R. G. S., Litt. D. With an introduction by 
Ellen Glasgow, and a review of early American portrai- 
ture by Thomas B. Clark. Richmond, The William Byrd 
Press, Incorporated, 1930. 556 pages, 205 plates, folio. 
This volume commemorates an exhibition of contemp- 
orary portraits of personages associated with the history 
of Virginia between the years 1585-1830, held in Virginia 
House, Richmond, under the auspices of the Virginia 
Historical Society, between April 26 and May 27, 1929. 


Price: $100.00 


To dealers a reasonable advance is allowed, -vhich 
will be made known on application. 

Orders accompanied by check should be sent directly 
to the First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond, 
Virginia. 














Please mention the Vircin1ta Macazine when writing advertisers. 











You may Complete 


your files of the 


VIRGINIA MAGAZINE 
OF HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


Volumes and Single Numbers are available 
at the following prices, unbound, plus carriage: 
Vols. III to X, inc.; Vols. XVI to XXV, inc.; Vol. XXXII; 


Vols. XX XVII to XL, inc. 


at $2.00 per volume, or 50c a number 
Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 4; Vol. XXVIII, No. 4; Vol. XXIX, No. 2; 


Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 2, 3, 4 


at 50c a number 


Vol. XXX, Nos. 2 and 3; Vol. XX XI, Nos. 3 and 4; Vol. XX XIII, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3,4; Vol. XXXIV, Nos. 2, 3,4; Vol. XXXV, Nos. 2,3,4 


at 75c a number 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


707 E. FRANKLIN St. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Root AND BRANCH 
OF THE 
SALE TREE IN AMERICA 
By DororHea SALE GOODMAN 


History and detailed data of the name 
and family from earliest times and in 
America since 1657. Fully authenti- 
cated and documented. 1000 names in- 
dexed, of Sales and connections. 32 
additional blank pages for personal 
use. Printed on fine paper and well 
bound. 


$3.00 prepaid in advance 


Mrs. C. F. GoopMAN 
Fairfield, Iowa 





GENEALOGY OF MEMBERS OF THE SONS 

OF THE REVOLUTION IN THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 
Compiled by Clayton Torrence and 
Robert Armistead Stewart. Contains 
genealogies published in the Society's 
magazine, now brought together in one 
volume; 590 pages; fully indexed (up- 
wards of 1,200 family names) ; bound 
in buckram. 


Price $5.00 


MitcHet, & Hotcnukiss, Publishers 
6-10 N. Eight St., Richmond, Va. 





Please mention the Vircin1a MaGazINeE when writing advertisers. 





































HISTORY 


A qoseunly reulen e ea i he ¢ : % Rccat and promecinn sr Mane 


The Journal of Southers 
torical Association, 


The contents of the May, 
One Hundred Years of ns 
The South and Problems of Post-Cieil | 
The Republican Party in Bourbon, Georgi 
The Changing Loyalties of William “sagt Simm. By John W. Higham, 
Henry Stuart Foote in California Sa geet . ByJ ohn D. Carter. ee 


Notes and Documents. Di 
Through the ie 





Eaton. 
Book Reviodie. 


The Managing Editor: William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 












Tennessee. : 
For Editorial Corr The | ging Editor, Vanderbilt University. 
For membership in the Assoc 2 3.1 including a subscription to the 
Journal): * James We att aC on in “North Carolina State } 


College, Raleigh, N 





























